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THERE never yet was flower fair in vain, 

Lei classic poets rhyme it as they will; 
The seasons loil tliat it may blow again, 

And summer's heart doth feel its every ill; 
Noi i^ a true soul ever born for naught; 

Wherever any such has liver! and died, 
There has been something for true freedom wrought, 

Some bulwark leveled on the evil side: 
foil on, then, Greatness, thou art in the right, 

However narrow souls may call thee wrong ; 
Be as thou wouldst be in thine own clear sight, 

And so thou shah be in the world's erelong ; 
l'"i worldlings can not, struggle as they may. 
From man's great soul one great thought hideaway. 

—Lmvtll. 



LOWELL AS A LITERARY FORCE. 



True poetry speaks a universal and a beloved 
language. It is a force which, if removed, would 
leave us in an almost uncivilized condition. The 
et i> our prophet, and our truth-teller. Of this, 
LcweH was profoundly conscious, when, in his solil- 
oquy d( Columbus, he makes the great discoverer 
say : 

" I ■•! I believed the poets; it is they 

Who utter wisdom from the central deep, 
And, listening to the inner flow of things, 
Speak to the age out of eternity." 

Lowell was a true poet, but he also gave much 
prose to the world. Aside from his poems, the im- 
press he left upon literature is distinct and will be 
lasting. Hoth as critic and editor he rendered valu- 
able aid to American literature. Lowell sang to us, 
preached to us, instructed us, was at once a poet, a 
reformer and a critic. He once wrote anonymously 
of himself : 

"Who'-, striving Parnassus to climb 
With a whole bale of isms tied together with rhyme, 
The lop of the hill he will ne'er come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction 'twixt singing and preaching." 

He never learned this, perhaps he never meant to, 
for lie gave to the world essays, reviews, criticisms 
and poems, 'showing a great amount of reading and 
labor, and embracing a variety of subjects, which 
showed the depth of his insight. Perhaps no other 
American writer appealed to men at so man)' differ- 
erent points ;;s Lowell, and conveyed to so many a 
message of inspiration, of help and duty. 

p religious instinct emancipated from all fornix 
is traced in his earliest poems, and- next to this deep 



love of God is the poet's love of man. In reading 
Lowell " A man's a man for a' that " often rings in 
our eats — it flashes out in " Where is the true man's 
Fatherland?" and is suggested by the allusions to 
freedom found in the remainder of his poetical works, 
such as "The)' are slaves who dare not be in the 
right with two or three." 

The world has conferred upen James Russell 
Lowell a title of the highest excellence — that of poet. 
And the world is right. There are f>;w nobler poems, 
in the English language, than " Extreme Unction,'' 
and his famous " Fable for Critics," in which he re- 
views a number of contemporary authors, himself one 
of them, is a fine literary production. His " Pro- 
metheus," alone, would have demonstrated his 
genius, or had he never written anything except 
"The Vision of Sir Launfal" his fame would have 
been insured. Yet, these are inconsiderable pro- 
ductions compared with his masterpieces. The first 
series of "The Higelow Papers," witty and wise sat- 
ires, were written in condemnation of the Mexican 
war. which he considered "a national crime." The 
second series of these papers far excel the first, and 
contain some of Lowell's most vigorous writing. 
Then came the great " Commemoration Ode," which 
is the capstone to his literary reputation. In this he 
struck a strain of true American originality which 
has a charm about it that assures its immortality. 
Listen to his description of Lincoln: 

" Nature, they say, doth dote, 
And can not make a man 

some worn-out plan, 
Repeating us by rote : 

!•• r hint hei Old World moulds aside she threw, 
And choosing sweet clay from the breast 
Of the unexhausted West, 

With stuff untainted shaped a hero new." 

Again, nothing could be more beautiful or ap 
propriate than the simile in which he compares the 
great emancipator to 

" Broad prairie rather, genial, level-lined', 
Fruitful and friendly for all human kind." 

The scope and grandeur of this classic ode is 
equal to that of Tennyson's on "The Death of the 
Duke of Wellington." 

His later poems, principally patriotic odes, did 
not enhance his fame, although they sustained it. 
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One long poem, "The Cathedral," is a model of 
exquisitely wrought poetic structure. 

As essayist and critic, Lowell rendered distin- 
guished service to literature. Some consider his 
prose work to be of even greater merit than his 
poetry. His creative work is finer than his critical, 
and for this he will best be remembered. He had 
great command of language, and as a master of the 
ornate style he has few superiors among English 
prose-writers of this century. As a critic, Lowell 
[joints out to us what we are to appreciate in an 
author, and helps us to discriminate between au- 
thors; he is undoubtedly the most instructive of 
American writers who has ever brought his judg- 
ment to bear upon the work of the great masters of 
literature. His critical insight is finely illustrated 
by extracts from his essay on Shakespeare, as when 
he says: "He docs not always speak in that in- 
tense way that flames up in Lear and Macbeth 
through the rifts of a soil volcanic with passion. . . . 
He knows how to be equable and grand without effort, 
so that we forget the altitude of thought to which 
he had led us, because the slowly receding slope of 
a mountain stretching downward by ample grada- 
tions gives a less startling impression of height than 
to look over the edge of a ravine that makes but a 
wrinkle in its flank. " 

Lowell often indulged in brilliant metaphor ; as 
an instance we quote from his essay on Milton: 
" Milton was a harmonist rather than a melodist. . . 
The strain heard in the 'Nativity Ode,' in 'Solemn 
Music' and in 'Lycidas,' is of a higher mood, as 
regards metrical construction, than anything that 
had thrilled the English before, giving no uncertain 
augury of him who was to show what sonorous 
metal lay silent till he touched the keys in the epical 
organ pipes of our various languages, that have 
never since felt the strain of such prevailing breath. 
Milton's sustained strength is especially felt in his 
beginnings. He seems always to start full sail ; the 
wind and tide always serve ; there is never any flut- 
tering of canvas. In this he offers a striking con- 
trast to Wordsworth, who has to go through with a 
great deal of yo heave ohing before he gets under 
way. -And though, in the didactic parts of ' Para- 
dise Lost,' the mind dies away sometimes, there is 
a long swell that will not let us forget it, and ever 
and anon some eminent verse lifts its long ridge 
above its tamer peers heaped with stormy memo 
ries. " 

While at the Court of St. James, a fitre present- 
ative for this republic, he gained the admiration of 
England as well as of America. The fact that he is 
as well appreciated in England as at home is 
a strong proof of his greatness. As a true patriot, 
a scholar and a man of letters he is a typical ' ' Citi- 



zen of the World." He certainly fulfilled Carlyle's. 
ideal of the poet's office — that of a prophet, for he 
was a prophet, and America can claim few greater. 
All in all we regard James Russell Lowell as one 
of the greatest of American writers. The noble 
portrait of Lincoln in the 'Commemoration Ode, 
masterly limned and wrought with love, is beyond. 
the scope of any other American poet except Em- 
erson, our seer of seers. Without seeking to dis- 
parage our native bards, it may be fairly said that no- 
one of them, except Emerson, possesses that per- 
fect balance of qualities which exists in Lowell. If 
some new minstrel does not restore, with his song, 
the glory of the palmy days of Lowell, Longfellow 
and Whittier, like the holy grail of the old legends- 
it will be withdrawn from us forever, and we will 
become a nation that is songlcss. The divine in- 
fluence of beauty is here and can never be out 
grown, for poets may come and poets go, but poesy- 
is immortal. Lowell has ennobled the literature of 
the whole world, and future ages will honor hirm 

even more than his own. 

Kate McGrath.. 



NOT THINGS, BUT MEN; NOT MATTlR, BUT MIND. 



Among the different departments of the Colum- 
bian Exposition is one authorized by a special act of 
Congress, entitled "World's Congress Auxiliary of 
the World's Columbian Exposition." It provides 
for a magnificent congress of the master minds of 
all countries. These men will meet, and, with the 
unrivaled collection of the material elements of the 
progress and civilization of the age before them, 
will infuse the whole with the living power of 
thought and distill therefrom results of incalculable 
value to all mankind. This congress well sets forth 
its mission in its motto: "Not Things, but Men; 
Not Matter, but Mind." While our attention is 
directed toward the works of art, the ingenious 
appliances to lighten labor, and the manufactures to" 
increase gain that are displayed, this congress will be 
devoting its time to the task of turning our attention 
from the things themselves to the progress and 
development of the human mind that originated 
them. 

When we study the art of the ancient Greeks, 
we are impre-sed by the degree of perfection 
reached. It has not been surpassed in modern civil- 
ization. Immediately and involuntarily we turn to 
the people and study them. They are trained in 
every physical exercise that produces a hardy, vig- 
orous race. They are trained in every mental 
exercise that produces a strong, healthy mind. 
This, then, accounts for the perfection reached in 
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the mechanical arts — back of the ingeniously ere- as the one in which we live. There is little time 

ated is the ingenious creator. devoted to the education of any faculty other than 

When we consider the pyramids of Egypt, those that which will be of use in the mercenary practical, 

marvels of grandeur and completeness, insensibly It is even urged by some that in our public schools 

we turn from the contemplation of the structures, nothing should be taught save what will be of assist- 

and from the physical and mechanical forces used in ance in immediate practical life. We do not mean 

building them, to the people. We bow in rever- to criticise this sentiment too much. It is necessary 

ence tc the mind that in such an age, and under for our youth to be trained for a practical life, but it 

such conditions, could conceive and carry out an idea is not necessary for them to be so instructed that 

so vast. During the one hundred and fifteen years they will devote their whole attention to that alone, 

ot the life of this nation the appliances she has made Constant immersion in the pursuit of wealth nar- 

for utilizing the different natural forces are wonder- rows and dwarfs the higher self. Dickens, "the 

ful, both in their number and intricacy. The iron week day preacher, " aptly illlustrates this in " Dom- 

horse, the telephone, the telegraph, the incandescent bey & Son." Dombey is so absorbed in gain that 

light, are marvels. We gaze about us endeavoring he neither sees nor knows aught higher. 



to understand why the American people have been 
able to accomplish such results. The answer is on 
every side. All over the land are dotted the country 
school house and high school, the college ami uni- 
versity. Wherever we turn we see something to 
develop the mind. Each separate article of material 
force will in time be destroyed, but the idea which 
produced it is indestructible. 

It is frequently stated that the greatest thing in 
the world is man, and the greatest thing in man is 
mind. The first part of this statement has been 
acknowledged ever since God gave to Adam 
dominion over all things else created. The second 
part is liable to be interpreted by what is accom- 
plished in a material way. 



\ growing intellect and a growing spiritual 
nature are immeasurably more to be sought after 
than a growing estate. Who can conceive of the 
vast superiority of a man with a well cultured mind 
and a broad soul, even though possessing little of 
this world's goods, over the man who can count his 
millions, but is so shallow that he never rises above 
their contemplation? — who, while he reviews his 
wealth, can not appreciate the sincerity and the depth 
of soul of many of his less prosperous associates? 
As the drunkard does not realize how low he is, 
neither does that man whose mind constantly dwells 
on his property realize t j what higher summits he 
might climb. 

For many years after the landing of the Pilgrims 



It is not the physical and material that is of true on Plymouth Rock the settlers were forced by the 



worth, but the mental and spiritual. The hand and 
its products are mortal, the soul and its products 
immortal. What would result to the natural things 
about us were mind removed from them? The 
philosophers tell us that no part of them would 
remain as they now are. Can the physical organ- 
ism and the material objects about it be of more 
value than the mind which fashions them for itself? 



very nature of their surroundings to devote the 
greater part of their time to the development of the 
material. Rut even then we know they never once 
forsook the principles for which they left their 
native country, nor ceased to regard them with ven- 
eration. In contrast with them the thousands of 
yearly immigrants coming from starving Europe 
to-day are seeking to obtain only material comfort. 



As mind is superior to the body, so is it capable of In the time of the Pilgrims, as now, the boundless 
greater cultivation. Physical strength may be cul- resources of our country were awaiting develop- 
tivated to a limited degree, but the culture of mind ment ; then, as now, they stimulated the enter- 
is beyond comprehension. By developing it we prising to action. The things which to the people 
develop what is to be known of the material things of one hundred and fifty years ago were a great 
about us. Emerson, the Shakespeare of the nine- luxury are now a necessity. The development of 
teenth century, says: "All that is in the world, our resources has made them such. We crave 
"Inch is or ought to be known, is cunningly wrought more and more the comfort and the indulgence of 
into the texture of man." And again he says: taste that money gives; we more and more lose 
" Intellect is the simple power anterior to all action sight of the higher development of man which is 
or construction." essential to the well-being of ourselves and of our 
The present age is frequently designated as the government. As a consequence of following this 
" Material Age. " We arc so engrossed with the view of life, we arc apt to allow our training for it to 



accumulation of wealth that there is little time left 
for aught higher. We know this to be literally 
true. The history of the world does not show 
another age so thoroughly given up to materialism 



consist in sharpening the wits, in brightening the 
faculties that are called into use by such a life, and 
to pass over the training of the moral nature. The 
tendency is to live on the outside and neglect the 
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inside. It is making us a superficial people. The 
young, seeing and enjoying the luxuries of wealth, 
come to admire, not only Uiem, but the ability to 
acquire the wealth requisite for their purchase. 
They admire the ability to see and use an opportu- 
nity that has made the millionaire, and do not stop 
to consider what effect it will have on their mora) 
nature. They do not consider whether the man 
who has prospered by a like opportunity has profited 
morally. 

There is no other country so suited for the must 
perfect development of man as is America. Perhaps 
there is no other thoroughly enlightened country 
more in need of men. The greater part of our 
politicians — those whom we would like to call our 
statesmen — are so blind to their sense of duty that 
the pica that they are honest to their convictions is 
almost unheard of. The sincerity of the majority of 
our public workers is coming to be a jest 

Our nation needs more men and women who will 
appreciate, not the ability to turn, with a Midas like 
touch, things into gold, but who will appreciate deep 
morality. When we, as Americans, shall have 
learned to value the external man less and the inter- 
nal man more, then will our politics be purer, our 
professions nearer what the)' are represented to be, 
and our temperance question more nearly solved. 
When we shall have learned to put less stress on 
worldly prosperity, then will our country more fully 
fill that ideal position in which we fondly place her. 

Ella Fourt. 



wasie. 



As we follow the progress of the world from the 
earliest times we see it again and again retarded by 
the mistakes made by men in blindness and igno- 
rance. So persistent have these been in following a 
wrong course, and so great an influence have they 
been able to exert upon existing conditions, that 
only by the sacrifice of the lives of those who with 
enlightened minds stood by the true, could their 
power be counteracted and the human race kept in 
the right trend. 

The tyranny and oppression borne so long, the 
man> r lives that were sacrificed before the mistaken 
idea of imperialism was eradicated, and the tenacity 
with which Catholicism held its sway before the world 
escaped from its thralldom, are enough to show how 
fiercely and closely contested have been the strug 
gles between right and wrong. 

It is the blindness of man in following the false 
that occasions the greatest part of the debris which 
makes up the waste of the world. We do not con- 
sider that life lost which was given for a cause whose 
triumph promoted the progress of the human race. 



But what of the millions whose lives were given for 
the gratification of the selfish ambition of a single- 
man — a Napoleon or an Alexander? Surely these 
might have been spared for nobler achievements. 

Yet it is not in the realm of war that the great- 
est waste is found. The misspent time, the neg- 
lected opportunities of man and the meager use he 
makes of his unbounded powers, form a still greater 
part of this vast debris. 

Every person has assigned him some worthy 
purpose to fulfill. He has given him all the time, 
means and faculties requisite to this end, and accord- 
ing to the use he makes of these will be his power 
and worth in the world. But how many there are 
who go through life without any purpose whatever, 
or not any higher than desire for enjoyment or pleas- 
ure. These are found in all conditions of society. 
While the ignorance and degradation of the lower 
classes may be more repulsive, the condition of the 
so-called highest classes forms a source of waste no 
less great. Were the gilded cover taken from the 
one, a state so selfish and shallow would be revealed 
as would equal the ignorance and degradation of the 
other. 

To have the most elegant costumes, to receive the 
most admiration and to be the most courted, mark 
the fashionable woman's height of aspiration. Hef 
time is spent in contriving and planning to out-dress 
her rivals in fashion, and all the efforts of her mind 
are bent in this direction. Can any one who will 
pause to consider believe the fleeting pleasure such 
a life affords worth all the time and attention given 
to produce it ? Can there be any satisfaction in a 
life spent in the pursuit of such an empty purposei 
While women thus spend their time in the gratifi- 
cation of vanity, men, to satisfy a greed for wealth, 
make a no less unworthy use of theirs Every da) 
we see examples of men who, starting out in life Wif 
great possibilities and talents, have hindered the de- 
velopment of these by confining their efforts t 
the narrow field of money-getting. Money is niad^ 

their <jod and receives undivided worship. All tn<- 

• ■ the 

power of mind and energy of body is laid on ti 

shrine of this mammon, which, drowning all bett<-' 
impulses, drags them ever downward. 

It is not for the desire of money in its prop c 
use, but the making the possession of it the eao 
life, that the time spent in its acquirement is worse 
than lost. Adornment and appreciation of beau > 
also have their use, for beauty is an attribute of t ' 
soul, and regarded in its" highest sense, "the Oia 
God sets on virtue," there can not but be elevati' 1 
in its worship; but to worship the expression 
beauty and utterly disregard that which give- it e 
pression is what must be condemned. W hue 
would not banish all enjoyment, to seek only tha 
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to totally miss the purpose of life and to find noth- 
■ng but disappointment and remorse at its close. 
The flash of splendor in which the society woman 
revels, and for which she has given all her time and 
talents, soon vanishes. Would but the evil results 
Pass away as quickly and completely. Alas! they 
do not, but the love of display, the envy, jealousy 
and covetousness foil for so many years become pre- 
dominant and forever hold sway. A life based upon 
s uch false motives must inevitably end in ruin. 

Our great men and women have proven what 
lofty heights the human mind is capable of gaining 
if the best use of time is made. How great, then, be- 
comes the value of time, and how great the loss when 
't is spent in a way which, instead of strengthening 
and broadening the character, makes it narrow and 
Weak and unfit for a higher state of life. 

Lack of system is another fertile source of mis- 
Spent time. For the mind can accomplish nothing 
Ur >less the law of system and order by which it 
works is observed. The efforts of many an' earnest, 
7 -ealous person have been in vain through ignorance 
of this law. 

Even in our schools and colleges the best use of 
time is not always made, for the true end of educa- 
tion is development of character, the awakening of 
Whatever capabilities are latent within, and too often, 
" ls tead of being used as the means to this end, its 
Us e is perverted to serve only temporal ends. To the 
general mind education means the accumulation of 
f acts to be flaunted before the world. The world 
"ere, too, bars the progress of the soul. 

To make the most of life requires earnestness 
a "d firmness of purpose, requires untiring zeal and 
endeavor which few are willing to undertake. Know- 
ln k r with what powers man is endowed, this in 
dolence and indifference become a crime. If by 
striving as best we may we can not reach the full- 
less of perfection, what will be the result if no 
cfort whatever is made? 

Opportunities which would aid in reaching the 
highest standard of life are trifled with as if they 
w °uld await our convenience, or could be brought 
b ack at pleasure ; but it is soon found that opportu- 
nities aiv not be trifled with. They are sent for a 
purpose, and come but once. How much, then, is 
'°st through heedlessness and indifference at a 
foment when diligence would have so greatly 
availed. Is it strange that in after years the mem- 
0rv of these neglected opportunities, standing out 
s ° clearly on the pages of time, should be accom 
Panied with pangs of remorse, when in youth they 
w ere so carelessly overlooked? All persons have 
Within them that which may be greatly developed 
V a true use of time and means. Why not aim to 
rt ach the very highest point of attainment possible? 



Certainly in an age so imbued with the spirit of 
progress, every individual ought to be aroused to a 
sense of what he is capable of doing or becoming. 
But not ignoring the many wonderful appliances 
contrived by man within the last century, and the 
marvelous skill exhibited in this direction, we must 
still say with Emerson, that "at present man ap- 
plies but half his force to nature." That nature ad- 
mits of a much higher use than that by which she 
contributes to our physical needs is entirely disre- 
garded by the greater part of the world. Her mission 
of awakening in man the deepest, truest emotions, 
and inspiring him to strive for the noblest aims and 
purposes, is not for those whose efforts are confined 
to worldly conditions. 

If the reduction of external things to practical 
uses marked the limit of man's attainment, he would 
need to aim no higher and would soon exhaust his 
possibilities. Under such a supposition every life 
would be a wasted one and no power man possesses 
could make it otherwise. Vet those who take this 
interpretation of life as the basis of their efforts are 
greatly in the majority, notwithstanding all that has 
been said and written to teach a higher life, one in 
which the intellectual and spiritual elements predom- 
inate and the material and sensual arc regarded in 
their proper relation. For such a life man has capa 
bilities which can never be exhausted, and not until 
he aims fortius life can he bring into use the highest 
powers he possesses. Any power, to be developed, 
must be exercised, and unless we utilize the best and 
highest in us, whatever we may do will profit us 
little. 

We have opportunities to-day greater than have 
ever been given to any nation on the globe. We have 
the best that has been produced in all preced- 
ing ages. We have, in our libraries, the wisdom not 
only of our own great men, but of the greatest men 
of all nations. Shall we throw away these op- 
portunities or make an unworthy use of the ad- 
vantages given us? We have but one life to live, 
••one life; a little gleam between two eternities," 
and we must abide by the fruits of that life. " No 
second chance to us forever more." 

Elizabeth Roggy. 



HOMER OR PHIDIAS? 



l;\ am A I' A J>: NMNt;, SPOKANE, WASH, 



Looking backward across the ages, bridged by 
the few names that have escaped oblivion, we see 
two great influences like rays of light that have lost 
none of their power to elevate the thought and 
strengthen the minds of those who come within 
their illuminating rays. Gleams of light seem to 
emanate from two great figures, somewhat distorted 
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by the mists that drift between us and them, but 
withal strong in personal qualities — Titans, who 
wrought each in his own way great and abiding mas 
terpieces. Limited to express themselves in gross 
mediums because of the nature of their Earth 
mother, but impelled to work out the inspiration 
that betrayed their celestial origin. They were at 
once creators and perfecters of the arts which, to- 
day, they may be said to personate. 

Homer, king of all poets, then and now ; Phid- 
ias, the inspiration and despair of sculptors through 
all these twenty-five hundred years. What matter 
which city claims their births? they were for us — 
for the world — for the world yet unborn! With- 
draw the influence of these from the world, and who 
shall estimate the difference in its civilization ? And 
that influence, with its ever-widening circle, goes on 
to-day without diminution. Are not Achilles and 
Agamemnon as real to our boys as any college 
chums? Does Christian literature furnish worthier 
types for our girls' emulation than Penelope, Iphi- 
genia and others of those resplendent women ? Is 
there never again to be one heaven-breathed soul to 
give us a figure like Phidias' Jove? Our Emerson 
says : 

" Not from a vain or shallow thought 
II,- awful Jove young Phidias brought ; 

Il>m>elf from God tie could not free; 
He bnilded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew." 

What is our difficulty? Have we no greatness 
because of no simplicity, no earnestness, no dignity? 

In any work attempted by the Greeks, no nation 
has excelled them. Notably is this true of art and 
poetry. Their religious life was at once expressed 
and stimulated by both. They honored the god 
from whom they received favors, by a new statue or 
ode. With them art could not become a matter of 
ostentation, for all great architecture or sculpture 
was used in public buildings and became a matter of 
patriotism and love of the art as art. A man's life 
was counted incomplete until he had seen Minerva 
of the Parthenon or Phidias' Jove, for which the 
Olympian Temple was built. The people revered 
them both as symbols and as most magnificent pro- 
ductions of human intellect. Their ears were trained 
to the majesty of Homeric verse ; their thoughts 
lifted to his level by reverential study of his lines. 
We believe their beauty of physique and mind may 
be attributed to the molding influences of these 
great teachers. 

"Comparisons are odious," but only by the 
closest comparisons can we learn all of many things. 
In comparing poetry and art, we follow the method 
of the child and first note their resemblances. Both 
are handmaids of the beautiful. Both have for 



their mission the elevation of the .esthetic. In it are 
blended the sensuous and the intellectual, acting 
and reacting upon each other until the whole being 
vibrates as the strings of an instrument to the touch 
of skilled fingers. Both represent as present always 
that which had a transitory existence. The field 
of each is surrounded by impassable barriers, and 
will not each fail if he attempt to till too much? 
Is it not true that both must depend upon a skillful 
appeal to the observer's imagination ? Neither 
paintuig nor poem brings us new ideas; their use is 
to make us conscious of what before was potential 
in our minds. 

The relation existing between them is the first to 
impress the student. An irrepressible thought 
taught Simonides to regard poetry as speaking paint- 
ing, and painting as dumb poetry. Lessing 
denies this equality ; he and others have written 
'articles to prove it otherwise. Their differences 
appeal to us more forcibly than the points they have 
in common. Lucian, to give an idea of the beauty 
of Panthea, points to the most beautiful female 
statues by the old sculptors. Is not this an 
acknowledgment that language is powerless — that 
poetry stammers and eloquence grows dumb unless 
art serves as an interpreter? We find that the 
power of each is limited. Passion and tragedy must 
be modified, anguish mellowed into sadness, wrath 
changed into austerity, for these carried to extremes 
offend both ear and eye ; so the artist subordinates 
everything to the laws of beauty. The poet's 
description of form is often unsatisfactory because 
you learn the facts one after another, instead of in 
one impression in its entirety. 

Lessing maintains that the representation of 
physical beauty is the province of painting, and that 
poetry alone can picture flowing draperies and spirit- 
ual beauties. To prove this, he says: "Physical 
beauty results from the harmonious action of various 
parts, which can be taken in at a glance." To be 
taken in at a glance, these parts must be in prox- 
imity, and the painter alone can place them so. 
The poet would necessarily detail in succession the 
elements of beauty, and the glance we cast over 
them after their enumeration gives us no harmonious 
picture, as the first of the description becomes 
merged in the last anil we lose a sense of values. 

Why should wc attribute spiritual beauty to the 
poet and not to the painter? We refuse to acknowl- 
edge that nature gave this privilege only to the 
poet. Docs not Michael Angelo's statue of David 
display his characteristics of mind ? This first great 
work of the master portrays a character strong and 
irrepressible. If it be true that the face is a scroll 
on which is written the soul's life, plainly to be read 
by skilled eyes, why does not the art that records 
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With true insight the history of that inward struggle differences in treatment when both poet and artist 

convey spiritual truth as truly as another? work from the same theme. Both borrowed the 

The poet has an advantage in being able to first idea from tradition, and then varied the arran^c- 

exhibit an entirement in the order of its occurrence, ment of detail, each pursuing the line suited to his 

while the painter must be confined to one moment method of expression. In both we find a touching 

of ever-changing nature. True, this may be a cli- union of pain and beauty, while the greatest differ- 



°lax or immediately precede one, and so epitomize 
the narration ; but, like other epitomes, one must 
know the matter in detail for its best appreciation. 
to one who recognizes the charm in motion, in the 
play of expression on the human countenance, the 



ence is in the expression of agony. The poem 
describes Laocoon as arrayed in his priestly robes, 
filling the air with piercing screams, which indicate 
the intense suffering to which he is subjected. Not 
so with the artist ; he reduces the screams to sighs, 



rhythm of movements that are beauty's subtlest as they would deform the countenance to a repulsive 

grace, the flash of color and line in the plumage and degree, and the robe is omitted, as it would conceal 

"ight of birds, there is something forever missing the muscular action, wherein lies the sculptor's only 

1,1 even the closest representation of immovability. means of expression. The marble Lao.coon endures 

lo them, pictorial art can never hope to make as the mental and physical torture with heroic bravery 

strong an appeal as does the infinite play and change and self control. " Bodily anguish and moral great- 



°f the poetic description. 

Thought travels beyond the material representa- 
tion, as nothing can fill the entire scope of its possi- 
bilities. The moment chosen by the artist should 
Hot be the culminating point of action in the drama, 
for, imagination leading us onward, we realize a 
decline of power. This is illustrated in the attempts 
of two known artists to make a figure of Medea. 



ness are diffused equally through the whole structure 
of the figure." There is no violence. Every nerve 
and muscle discloses his power to suffer and be 
silent. The artist converts the active bravery into a 
passive courage. 

The value of these arts to the cultured world 
can not be overestimated. They have borne perfect 
seed that only needed the soil of trained minds in 



• lie first pictured her in the act of slaying her chil- which to spring up and flourish. Greece was made 

dren, and we are confronted with the horror of the beautiful by the noble men she produced, of whom 

crime and overcome by a feeling of repugnance. it was said: "Beautiful statues fashioned from 

Tie second, Timomachus, represented her, not at beautiful men reacted upon their creators, and the 

the climax of her wickedness, but when her face state was indebted for its beautiful men to its beauti- 

revealed the struggle between motherly love and ful statues." 

jealousy. The imagination leaps beyond to the When the poet wishes to make himself especially 

frightful outcome of that struggle. You see it all clear to his readers he illustrates his thoughts with 

ln the prophecy of that face; nor does it stop here, pictures. And the painter, to have his pictures 

^ut is forced on to the years of horror and remorse fully appreciated, desires his critic to read a descrip- 

awaiting that passionate creature, whose one supreme don, that he may see the force of his production, 

love for her husband has so warped her that she is One is the complement of the other, ami when taken 

a monstrous incarnation of evil. How paltry, by alone does not form a complete whole. Lessing 



comparison, the effect of the' first ! Nothing but a 
v ulgar love of blood, sensationalism and technique 
could draw to it another look ; but the second, at 
every fresh sttidy, preaches its sermon anew . 

Any influence is only partly gauged by the 
,m press on the memory. The elevation of the 
thought or attitude of the mind, brought about by 
whatever means, strengthens the tendency to high 
thinking, even though the memory makes no record 
°f the cause. But memory makes possible a repeti- 
tion of that upward impulse every time the event. 
0r picture, or poem, or whatever it may be, is 
recalled. With few exceptions the artist makes the 
stronger impressions. That which comes within the 
circle of vision becomes real, while what we read 
Seems, by comparison, vague. 

The great marble group and Virgil's description 



said: " Painting and poetry should be like two just 
and friendly neighbors, neither of whom is allowed 
to take unseemly liberties in the heart of the other's 
domain, but who exercise mutual forbearance on the 
borders and effect a peaceful settlement for all the 
petty encroachments which circumstances may com- 
pel either to make in haste on the rights of the 
other." 

Do you say this is too great a topic for a school- 
girl's handling? My excuse is that only by contem- 
plating the greatest can we become great. Have I 
proved nothing for either side ? There is no side, 
there is no issue — they are twin arts, each making 
stronger the other ; belter for their differences ; 
better for their fundamental resemblances; the one 
underlying purpose in both, the expression of the 
beautiful. Is there too much of fancy in the 



°f the death of Laocoon illustrates the necessary thought of blind Homer standing eternally as a 
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symbol of inward sight? The world touched him 
only through the sense of sound, and the music of 
his verse was what he gave back. To him the 
inward vision; to Phidias the eyes that have been 
described in a more modern hero, " Eyes to make 
an eagle drop his lids, eyes to read through walls 
and into bosoms, or to terrify a furious wild beast — 
the eyes of a sovereign, a subjugator." 

Let us no longer write " Homer or Phidias," but 
rather Homer and Phidias, and do them equal honor. 



REUNION SOCIETY. 



Dear Friends of the Reunion Society : 

To my regret I can reach you only through the 
unsatisfactory medium of a letter, circumstances 
rendering my corporeal presence impossible. 

(One likes to have a little more immediate con- 
tact with all the scintillating rays of wit, the white 
light of wisdom and the deeper, warmer glow of 
friendship which will be so abundantly given forth 
on this occasion. One likes to hear from others of 
the year's work, the future plans ; to steal a little 
living fire from the enthusiasm of other workers, for 
it must be that all members of this society are en- 
thusiastic workers, not with enthusiasm of the effer- 
veseent variety, but of that kind which arises from 
a clear purpose and an earnest determination. 

To me my past year's work has been what a tou r 
through foreign lands might be to one accustomed 
to the ordinary coming and going of home life. It 
has been a pleasure, an excitement, a revelation, 
not without its trials, its hard work, its temporary 
bewilderments, but through all the light shone in 
advance. 

In speaking to this circle of my year's work, it is 
not necessary, as is often the case, for me to plead 
for woman's place in what has been considered man's 
field for action. I have the pleasant consciousness 
that yours are sympathetic, not unwilling, ears. 

Perhaps it is not strange, considering the many, 
many years in which the weaker sex has accepted 
the manner of life planned for it by its guardians, 
that there arc many who still consider that a woman 
has lowered herself, because, forsooth, she chooses a 
life which means mental development, and so 
mentil freedom, ability to support herself without 
being dependent upon the whims of her not flawless 
better half ; or if, perchance, she belongs to the vast 
army of unfortunates, to save herself from poverty, 
and, above all, a life which gives her the greatest pos- 
sible opportunity and capability for helping others. 
This course, so they say, shows that she has lost 
the true womanly instinct of dependent gentlem 

ibly it shows that opinions arc liable to change 
as to what the truest womanly feeling is. Cer- 



tainly it is not to me indicative of as true womanli 
ness for a young girl, by her absolute and voluntary 
unfitness for self-support, to so situate herself that 
marriage is almost imperative, as it is for her to so 
fit herself for a good position in this world that she 
may wait for her true mate. He will then have 
the pleasure of feeling that his supporting her is not 
a mere duty, but a blessed privilege. 

There is such a grand opportunity now for wom- 
an to completely liberate and advance themselves 
if they will only help each other more. 

No profession pleads more earnestly for women 
than does that of medicine. It has many places 
which woman can fill, and some which in the cause 
of purity she must fill. She will not be limited in the 
profession either I for one expect great things of 
women in medicine. Woman's thought and mode 
of action are so essentially different from that of 
man. She will make changes of her own, make dis- 
xoveries of her own. She will not take one iota 
from man's work, and man will see that what she 
has done he never could. Then will we have the 
blending of the masculine and feminine rays into the 
purest, whitest light this world has ever seen. 

Wli.it a change even now. We look back shud- 
deringly into the dusk of past ages; we listen ; all 
we hear of woman's voice is a moan, as of one 
crushed; but as the years have passed along, the 
moan breaks forth into an inarticulate cry. harsh, dis- 
cordant, a cry for something heretofore withheld, 
but looking forward we see as in the eastern sky of 
some new kingdom the first faint dawn of a sun too 
brilliant yet to look upon, and if we listen closely 
we can hear the voices of women in the first grand 
chords of a song of joy, of freedom. In this dawn 
the rights which woman feels to be hers will be 
granted without demur. This change will come from 
within from fitness, it will not be from without- 
Ami when, by her new -born freedom of thought and 
action, woman shall have reached this point, it will 
mean the purification and elevation of the race, fot 
she will lift mankind. "The ever womanly draw's 
us above." 

May I tax your patience but a moment to give 
you something which is very beautiful to me. a 
quotation from Olive Schreiner's "Three Dreams 
in a Desert : 

"And I dreamed a dream. I dreamed I saw a 
land, and on the hills walked brave women and 
brave men, hand in hand, and they looked into each 
other's eyes and they were not afraid. And I saw the 
women also hold each other's hands, and I said to 
him beside me, ' What place is this ?' And he said. 
'This is heaven!' And I said, 'Where is it? 
And he answered, * On earth.' And I said, ' When 
shall these things be?' And he answered, 'In tlw 
future.' " 

And now I. feeling truly apologetic for having 
written so long a letter, must close, but not before I 
tell you that my music is as dear to me as ever, 
dearer indeed than before, and while I would gladly 
welcome many into medicine, I am sure others hav* 
a mission, and a beautiful one, to fulfill in their de 
tion to music. Yours truly, 

Ci 
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F. A. W. SHIMER, . . . ADELIA C. JOY, 
Publishers and Proprietors. 

The busy days, weeks and months of another 
year have gone so rapidly that we almost question if 
Father Time has given us the usual number — so rap- 
idly that a feeling of regret is with us now that they 
are past, and all we hoped has not been accom- 
plished. But the smiles and tears (Mother Nature 
was particularly lavish of the latter), the gladness and 
the good-bys of June, have come and gone, and their 
memory and that of the year they close is precious 
despite the trials and disappointments, and now re- 
grets for the time that is gone must give place to 
higher resolves for the future. 

In the year 1891-92 there has been much earnest 
work in each department, and to us all the busy days 
have given many lessons and many rewards. There 
is opportunity for the learning of all life's great les- 
sons in our large and busy family — lessons that are 
°f greater value even than those gained by earnest 
study, and by which the teacher, as well as the stu- 
dent, is taught. Despite the atmosphere of work that 
Pervades the school, or perhaps because of it, there is 
much opportunity for the forming of close friendships 
that teach unselfishness, loyalty and disinterestedness, 
a "d that may gladden and brighten the whole lives of 
those who have been so fortunate or so wise as to find 
Just the right friends. 

The good-bys seemed sadder this year, because 
there were more long ones to be said. So many who 
had endeared themselves to us went out from Alma 
Mater at this Commencement time, and are now so 
scattered. And yet in more ways this was an unu- 
sually happy anniversary. So many ambitions had 
be en realized, so many of our hopes for "our girls" 
fulfilled, and the June days for some of us were made 
brighter by the presence of friends of other days, 
fhere is reason for deep thankfulness as we review 
this year, but there is a strong desire to make the 
ne *t the best in the history of the school. The year 
' 8 93 will close twoscore years of the work of Mount 
Carroll Seminary— a work whose record makes the 
heart swell with pride and the eyes fill for happi- 
"f.ss — a work whose value none can estimate save 
^im in whose name and for whose cause it has been 
Wrought. H. 

. Our friend, of Lincoln, Neb., the fearless Hon. 
A - J- Sawyer, equally firm as a Democrat, though in 
°ne of the strongholds of Republicanism, sends a let- 
^ r from the Democratic Convention, to Professor 
^azzen, indicating that enthusiasm was on the top 
Wave after his favorite candidate was nominated. 
. Mrs. Shimer and others, in and out of the Sem- 
l ^ ar y, were pleased to meet Judge Wm. Shirk, of 
^edalia, Mo., who called when en route to and from 
l he Republican Convention. The genial and enthu- 
siastic judge is firm in his attachment to his party, 
though living in a State where political favors come 
,r °m the other side. 



A picture, that was nature's own, was given to 
us on "Class Day." The Seniors were gathered on 
the carpeted lawn, about their mound of significant 
stones and green mosses. The sun, with the coyness 
of April, had been peeping in and out, with a bit of 
encouragement for the fair speakers, when suddenly a 
wide rift was made in the clouds, and lo, heaven's 
own truest blue was back of them. The sun shone 
out in all its effulgent glory, bordering with silver the 
low draped curtains of gray, brightening the lights 
and deepening the shadows. In and out it shone 
through the shimmering leaves of maple, on to the 
heads of gold and of brown, and on the faces shining 
back with the inward light of youth, glad in its hope, 
hopeful in its gladness. 

We find politics very much mixed at the Semina- 
ry, and the different parties are quite sure of finding 
there political sympathizers among those who do or 
do not vote. One of the latter, who happened to be 
an unwilling part of the pushing, jostling crowd at 
the Union Depot, at Chicago, June 20. wrote back : 
" Half of these delegates will drink and hurrah 
enough vitality out of them to last a cool, quiet, 
sober man full five years, and all this to keep the 
Government going." Another of the Seminary is in 
no way concerned about the vitality of the inhabit- 
ants of this or any other planet, for he is sure he has 
discovered a flag raised on Mars, and a procession 
traveling round on Saturn's rings, in honor of the 
Cleveland victory. 

From Mrs. Greenleaf's able paper, "Some Fa- 
mous Salons," read at Reunion, June 8, we quote: 
" The appreciable pleasure we receive from talk is 
too little considered, and when we reflect that brill- 
iant conversation is productive not only of amusement, 
but great profit, not to mention downright happiness, 
the wonder is that we do so little towards cultivating 
it. In every school, it seems to me, a symposium 
each day, of an hour or two, when each student 
should try to say, as clearly and beautifully as possi- 
ble, some witty, graceful, clever or simple, kind 
thing, would be not only an excellent discipline, but 
a fascinating play for the intellect. The French un 
derstand the importance of talk better than any other 
people, and give as much time and care to it, its cul- 
ture and cultivation, as to any other fine art." 

We heartily agree with Mrs. Greenleaf, in the 
thought of the above. To be able to talk easily 
and gracefully is the greatest accomplishment one 
can have. To be apt in speech ; to put one's self 
quickly in sympathy with the person addressed, and 
say kind things readily; to know about the questions 
of the day, and be able to express opinions clearly 
and forcefully, and yet modestly— is well worth striv- 
ing for. As a help in this direction, students in Mt. 
Carroll Seminary are encouraged to talk at table, and 
in classes, which gives opportunity for the expression 
of ideas, particularly history and literature, and, this 
year, the Seniors and one of the Faculty held regular 
meetings for the purpose of talking. Topics on par- 
ticular subjects, newspaper or magazine articles were 
named in advance, and different ones were expected 
to state what they had read, express opinions, and 
make remarks indicating thought and interest. The 
conversation, after being so introduced, became gen- 
eral. By this means information was gained, aptness 
of expression cultivated, and a pleasant hour spent. 
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MODIFIED DELSARTE CULTURE. 

Nearly as many forms of the so-called " Delsarte 
System of Expression and Culture " exist as there 
are teachers. That presented at Mt. Carroll is in- 
tended to be practical and helpful. 

This culture seeks relaxation, reposefulness, con- 
servation of vital energy, nerve and brain reinforce- 
ment, health, symmetrical bodily development, easy 
and controlled motion, self-control, gracefulness and 
natural expression. 

The fundamental principle — economy of force — 
is fully demonstrated and practically applied to 
ordinary physical actions, such as standing, walking, 
going up and down stairs (with positive benefit 
instead of injury), rising, sitting, etc. Piano pupils 
find control of hand and arm much greater after a 
course of these lessons. 

For instruction, in addition to that connected 
with the general drill of the school, mentioned above, 
the charge will be as follows : 

TERMS PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 

Fall Term — Thirteen weeks, one hour per week $6 50 

Winter Term -Ten weeks, one hour per week 5 00 

Spring Term — Eight weeks, one hour per week 4 00 

PREPARATION FOR COLLEGE. 

Reports from our leading colleges for women, 
such as Vassar, Wellesley and Smith, show that they 
are overfull. The number of women attending our 
co-educational institutions is yearly increasing. The 
University of Chicago, which is to offer unparalleled 
opportunities for women, is soon to be open. For 
all of this we greatly rejoice, as the broadening of 
woman's culture means a broadening of her influence 
and the uplifting of society. This demand for high- 
er education increases the need of institutions that do 
the special work required for preparation. Most of 
our high schools do not furnish this, as they are de- 
signed for the average student, who is not to enjoy 
other advantages, hence it devolves upon academies 
and seminaries to supply the need. Among those 
institutions seeking to do this is Mt. Carroll Semina- 
ry. It offers to modify the work of students, so as 
to give them such special advantages as they may re- 
quire for entrance to higher institutions. Its pupils 
may enter Vassar College, one of the best of the 
country, without examination. We invite the atten- 
tion of parents and young women seeking for these 
opportunities, to the Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE. 

Greater attention will be given to physical cul- 
ture during the coming year, and, that the greatest 
good may accrue, parents are earnestly requested to 
aid, by giving special attention to the school dress of 
the young ladies. 

Every day exercises will be given free to the 
school, at 8:30 o'clock a.m. This exercise is care- 
fully arranged on scientific principles. As the best 
results are only reached when the pupils are properly 
dressed for exercise, we recommend and strongly 
urge that all students wear some approved health 
waist, a blouse, and light-weight plain skirts, for their 
school work. Dark blue flannel is suggested. 



We are impressed with the need of doing the 
common things thoroughly well. Just now this ap- 
plies to the preparatory work of students. It is not the 
rule, as it should be, that students who enter the Mt. 
Carroll Seminary are able to read a common news- 
paper or magazine article with ease and intelligence 
so as to interest a hearer, able to spell well, write 
legibly, and express themselves in conversation and 
on paper with good English, free from grammatical 
errors, and incorrect use of common words. While 
we as a school do very much more than is usual in 
similar institutions with this line of work, the result 
is only partly satisfactory, as other things claim time 
and attention. Students, parents and guardians are 
unwilling to have the " time and attention" given to 
these " common things " that the needs of the pupil 
often demand. We wish teachers of children could 
realize, even more than they do, the great import- 
ance of the foundation they are building. Our pa- 
tience is quickly exhausted when trying to reason 
with pupils bent on musical culture who are totally 
blind to their necessities in this respect, and corre- 
spondingly indifferent. Happily this applies to only 
a few who possess narrow, crude ideas of education, 
including music ; but it is a pity that it should apply 
to any, or that they should receive support in this 
indifference. Mt. Carroll Seminary will continue to 
\ frown upon superficial work in any line. It proposes 
to be even more earnest than in the past in holding 
up a standard for thoroughness in "common 
branches," as well as those that are not placed under 
this head. 

Fok a number of years we have greatly felt the need 
of a larger and better library than we have. The books 
to which students now have access are good and 
helpful, but are insufficient to meet the needs of a 
growing school like Mt. Carroll Seminary. We need 
a thoroughly equipped library for the general use 01 
students and teachers — one that contains departments 
suited to each line of work — literary, classical, h' s ' 
torical, scientific, and the fine arts. Such a library 
would be of incalculable value to us in our work, and 
it seems as though the time has come when it is not 
only a want, but an absolute necessity. But how to 
secure it, is the question. We know that we ought 
not to depend upon our Principal for everything, f° r 
all that one head, one heart, one pair of hands couui 
do, has been done by Mrs. Shimer in the past thirty- 
nine years. She, however, despite the many de- 
mands constantly made upon her for the good o 
the school, voluntarily promises to assist in this 
enterprise. 

We have thought that the interest of the old stu- 
dents in their Alma Mater is sufficient to meet th'- s 
want, and it may be that, in the near future, the) 
will be called upon to assist in this work. Plans have 
not yet been perfected, but we hope to arrive a 
some way by which the friends of the Seminary may 
substantially prove their love and loyalty, and we asK 
you to hold yourselves in readiness to help us wh^' 1 
the time comes. Jessie ML Hall. 

Referring to the introduction of Miss Totten, a5 
head teacher of instrumental music (found in anothe 
column), we have to say to our patrons of the Con- 
servatory, that we anticipate highly satisfactory wor 

this department in the coming years. With a 
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teacher of Miss Totten's record, as musician and lady, 
we feel that we may confidently expect such results. 
It is our aim to supply to the Conservatory, not only 
a superior teacher, but one who will be a model to her 
pupils, as a performer, thus furnishing to them some- 
what of the advantage so much prized by advanced 
students, of "seeing and hearing" — that which they 
gain at great expense, in large cities. We are pleased 
to note (and take the liberty to quote from private 
correspondence), that Miss Totten is scholarly — a 
student — "interested in everything pertaining to 
school, study and advancement, and intends to make 
teaching a profession." She has spent five years in 
boarding-school in New York City, and elsewhere, 
hence is not unaccustomed to the special duties belong- 
ing to a teacher in such an institution. 

There are usually some features of every institu- 
tion that are especially prominent, and which are sug- 
gested by the mere mention of its name. If we mis 
take not, Mt. Carroll Seminary is recognized as a 
school that is thorough in its work, earnest in all 
things that may help develop the highest type of 
woman. The Principal recognizes the value of per- 
sonal influence in forming habits, shaping character, 
and caring for health and physical development, and 
so employs sufficient assistance to afford opportunity 
for members of the Faculty to spend time in the care 
of students as young women which is exercised by 
thoughtful parents in the home. This work is not 
always recognized by others, but its results are cer- 
tainly manifest to those who have the opportunity 
and inclination to observe carefully. 

Typewriting is increasing in popularity so rapidly 
that the day is not far distant when a machine will be 
in every well-regulated home, and it seems desirable 
that young people should acquire skill in the use 
of one of the makes popular at the present time. 
There are at the Seminary three such, which have 
friends among those accustomed to their use. Op- 
portunity is furnished for instruction and practice at a 
trifling cost. Instruction is given also in stenogra- 
phy, which, combined with typewriting, furnishes a 
means of self-support of service to the bread-winner. 
The pupil can pursue this as a study in connection 
with other branches, and thus prepare herself for 
office work while obtaining her general education. 

Miss Rachel Hicks, teacher of mathematics 
during Miss Hall's absence, is cordially recommended 
to the Principal by a personal friend of the latter. 
Miss Hicks has made a specialty of mathematics and 
German while a student at Oberlin. 

Mrs. Shimer has just closed the sale of one of 
the choicest properties in DeLand, Fla., to Hon. 
John P. Stetson, of Philadelphia, which will add five 
a 5'"es to the campus of the University. — Considera- 
t'on, five thousand dollars. Mr. Stetson makes this 
a gift to the University in memory of his son who died 
last summer. On this ground is to be located a new 
dormitory building, on which the work has already 
begun. This is the second new building within a 
year. The one now Hearing completion, erected by 
Mr. Stetson alone, at a cost of about fifty thousand 
dollars, is named " Elizabeth" Hall, in honor of Mrs. 
Stetson, who is fully in sympathy with her husband 
ln his magnificent work for the institution which 



bears his name. The citizens are showing their appre- 
ciation of what is being done for their city, by liberal 
donations towards the building fund for the dormitory 
just begun. There is certainly cause for rejoicing on the 
part of all interested in the cause of education, that 
"moneyed men" are giving so liberally of their wealth 
to the building and endowing institutions of learning, 
in all parts of our country. How much better to 
thus become their own executors, than to leave 
hoarded millions to be squandered or dissipated in 
unhappy litigations, of which our country has had 
plenty of disgraceful instances. It would seem that 
this would stimulate, not alone millionaires, but peo- 
ple (women as well as men) of moderate wealth, to 
seek out objects to which to devote their surplus 
funds. May we hope many may be stimulated to 
emulate the example of Our John B. Stetson ? 



MARRIAGES. 



Among the marriages of former students of Mt. 
Carroll Seminary that have taken place this year, 
the following have been reported to us : 

Elizabeth S. Shirk to Samuel P. Johns, Jr., Thurs- 
day, October 22, 1891. Home, Sedalia, Mo. 

Ada F. Bailey to John K. Taylor, November 12, 
1 89 1. Home, Atkinson, Neb. 

Effie Dimmick to Alvin H. Nixon, Wednesday, 
October 14, 1891. Home, Dimmick, 111. 

Ruth Eastabrooks to Frederick H. Kilbourn, 
New Year's Day, 1892 Home, 464 West Adams 
street, Chicago, 111. 

Nina L. Shafer to Frasher L. Cook, September 
13, 1 891. Home, Tekamah, Neb. 

Fannie Neikirk to Fred E. Angove, August 27, 
1891. Home, Boulder, Col. 

Effie A. Armstrong to W. J. Winston, April 
27, 1892. Home, Rushville, Neb. 

Elsie M. Chapman to Leonard C. Brace, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1892. Home, Strawberry Point, Iowa. 



OBITUARIES. 



The friends of the Misses G. and F. Leonard 
will sympathize with them in the loss of relatives 
and friends during the last year, and particularly 
that of their father, who passed away in February. 
Dr. Leonard had been prominent as one of the lead- 
ing ministers in the Baptist denomination in Ohio, 
and deeply interested in the work of education. 
He was an earnest, conscientious friend to every 
good cause and a wise counsellor in time of trouble. 
The daughters, who were markedly devoted to him 
when living, now pay loving tribute to his memory. 

MRS. SARAH B. POWELL. 

Even if death brings release from suffering and 
the infirmities of age, the heart is saddened when one 
fondly cherished is borne beyond sight and touch. 
It was with such feelings friends learned of the 
death of Mrs. Sarah B. Powell, of Ballston, X. Y. 
Enfeebled by years of suffering from disease, she 
who had loved life so dearly and entered into it with 
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so much zest, had come to long for the rest of those 
who sleep. 

-Mrs. Shimer's earliest recollections are linked 
with those of Rev. and Mrs. Powell, and their 
death has made a void that can never be filled. 
They had known her as a child, had watched her 
grow to womanhood, shared in the pride of relatives 
in her successful career, and tenderly loved her as 
a daughter or younger sister. They were frequent 
visitors at the Seminary, and none were ever more 
welcome guests whether the stay was but for a few 
days or lengthened into months. Possessed of a 
bright, active mind, of buoyant spirits and keen sym- 
pathies, Mrs. Powell quickly won friends. Her ge- 
nial manner, ready wit and warm affection endeared 
her to those of all ages. The aged loved her and 
the young never knew that she was old. Though 
no longer of earth, her memory remains with the 
friends here as a stimulant to cheerful, happy, earn- 
est living. 

MABEL ABERNATHY GILLEN 

Died in DeLand, Fla. , Sunday, June 5, 1892. 

Death often comes as a surprise when it knocks 
for the aged, the sick and worn, but what shall we 
say when it snatches away those who are glad in 
their youth and bright with their hope? How dull 
and heavy the pain that comes with the shock ! 
Thoughts like these forced themselves upon us as 
the unwelcome news of Mabel Abernathy Gillen's 
death broke into the gladness of the greetings given 
to those who had returned to Alma Mater at the 
last anniversary season. Only two years had passed 
since she, one of the brightest and happiest of the 
girl graduates of that year, had poured forth her 
song to the delight of her listeners, and we doubted 
if it could be true that that voice was forever hushed 
and that eager, expectant soul, at twenty-two, had 
passed out of this life with its seemingly bright prom- 
ise for her. Less than a year ago Mabel Abernathy 
had married Dr. Gillen, of DeLand, Fla., and had 
entered into her home life with all the happy buoy- 
ancy of her nature. Keenly we sympathize with 
those who feel that the sunshine has gone out of 
that home, and most keenly, too, with those bereft 
in the home of her childhood and youth. 

MISS L. M. KENDALL. 

Miss L. M. Kendall was for ten years connected 
with the Conservatory of Mt. Carroll Seminar)', and 
though so long a time has passed since she was one 
of the school, there is a large circle of warmly 
attached friends who will wish to learn the partic- 
ulars of her death through the Oread. The news 
came with such a shock to us who had met her re- 
cently so well, full of life, hope and cheer. We 
know of no better way to inform these friends than 
by quoting from a private letter by her sister, Miss 
Susie Kendall, for whom we have the deepest sym- 
pathy in this her great grief: 

"She had finished a most successful year [at 
Barre, Vt.], having had a very large and very de- 
lightful class. . . She seemed well, and called 
herself perfectly so, but there were days when her 
face had an unusual pallor, and when she seemed 
nervous as I had never seen her before. . . . 
She talked with me all summer about what she 
wanted done in case she should die ; told me what 



to do with nearly all of her things, etc. She would 
laugh and say, ' I expect to live to be eighty-five, 
but there is no harm in speaking of these things.' 
She delayed four or five days about going to Barre, 
saying each day, ' I am going to have one more day 
with you.' . . . Sunday morning, September 13, 
she said to several that she never felt better in her 
life. She chose her favorite voluntary to play that 
morning. It was an Andante-Offertoire, by E. 
Batiste, Op. 23, No. 2. . . . She played all but 
the last two notes, when suddenly she put her hands 
to her head arid asked one of the men of the choir 
to help her out. They thought she had fainted. 
In an hour she seemed much brighter, and 
talked like herself. ... At two o'clock she 
had another attack, like the one she had in church, 
and spoke but once or twice after that. 
She grew more and more beautiful every hour, until 
we finally laid her away late in the afternoon of the 
17th of September." 



PRESS NOTICES. 



A reporter to the Chicago Daily News was 
pleased to say of Mt. Carroll Seminary among other 
things: "In point of healthfulness, beauty of loca- 
tion, and good taste and judgment displayed in the 
choice of position by the owner of the property, it 
is perhaps not excelled anywhere within the State. 

On the whole, the institution is a 

model one, and though established and sustained by 
a woman, yet it is quite at par with any similar school 
founded by the opposite sex, and is the chief glory 
and pride of the handsome little city and county 
capital that adorns the picturesque banks of Carroll 
Creek." 



We copy below extracts from press notices of re- 
citals given during the latter part of the spring term : 

The recital of Miss Jessie Pottle. April ^3 ci ' 
proved a very enjoyable affair. Her rich mezzo- 
soprano voice was heard to excellent advantage, and 
she fully sustained the reputation she had previously 
gained of being a very attractive singer. 

Miss Hutton's voice is charming, and others, like 
ourselves, will find it difficult to decide what style O' 
music she renders the best, for she does everything 
well. Her musical culture, like that of the rest 01 
this year's talented class, is a credit to her teacher. 
Mrs. Hazzen, to whom we all are indebted ; for what 
would life be without the pure music that sweetens 
Mt. Carroll existence? — The Mirror. 

The song recital given by Miss Sarah I. Bole, 1" 
Seminary Chapel, Saturday evening, was a delightfi' 
entertainment and merited the commendations ex- 
pressed by the encores of the audience. Miss B° le 
possesses a charming soprano voice, and having mem- 
orized each of her solos, even the most difficult, san» 
without restraint. Where each selection is so admi r3 ' 
bly chosen it is difficult to particularize, but the beau- 
tiful rendition of Rubenstein's " Thou art so like a 

flower," deserves special mention • 

It is evident to all who listened to this program 
that such easy and intelligent rendering by so youfl» 
a singer could only be accomplished by a g°° 
method, and thorough, earnest study. — The Mim*- 
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ABOUT MT. CARROLL. 
LOCATION, 



Mt. Carroll Seminary is situated in Mt. Carroll, 
in the r 

Mississippi 



'" the north-western part of Illinois, ten miles from 
^.Mississippi, on the Southwest and Chicago 
pacific Divisions of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. 
p aul Railway 



Hy means of this road it is brought 



""to direct communication with Chicago, Omaha, Mil 

w aukee and Rock Island, and through them, with all 

Points east, west, north and south. 
, Mt Carroll is beautifully located, possessing in 
"e lay of its land, with its undulating surface and 

"umerous trees of abundant foliage, the charm of a 
New England village. It is entirely free from ma- 
lr 'a and justly celebrated for its healthfulness. 



AIM. 

The plan of work throughout aims at develop- 
ment and training, rather than the acquisition of 
knowledge. 

An active, useful life, in which there is a demand 
for the highest Christian character and well-disci- 
plined powers is what is desired for the students leav- 
ing this institution. Those in charge seek to so di- 
rect stud}' and surround by influences as to prepare 
young women for earnest living. The aims and 
methods of work which have ahead)- won the ap- 
proval and confidence of the public, as has been 
shown by the liberal patronage given, will be con- 
tinued but modified as experience seems to make 
wise, and the larger demands of a progressive age 
and improved society require. Physical, mental 
and moral training will be combined, that harmoni- 
ous development of the entire nature may be se- 
cured. 

HISTORY. 

The school was opened in May, 1S53, by Miss I- 
A. Wood (now Mrs. Shimer) and Miss C, M. Greg- 
ory (now Mrs. Lansing). The founders of the 
school remained as principals and proprietors till 
1870, when Miss Gregory retired and was succeeded, 
two years later, by Miss A. C. Joy, as an associate 
with Mrs. Shinier in the care and management of the 
institution. Mrs. Shimer has been connected with 
the school from its beginning, and since 1870 has 
been sole owner. 

For thirteen years both young ladies and gentle- 
men were received as students, but the demand for 
room become so great that it was necessary to limit 
the attendance and it was decided to receive young 
ladies only. 

GROUNDS. 

The grounds, consisting of twenty-five acres, are 
ornamented with evergreens and deciduous trees of 
nearly every variety grown in this latitude. On the 
Seminary grounds and farm is every variety of fruit 
and vegetables of this climate. Some two thousand 
apple-trees, two acres of grapes, with every hardy fruit 
in equal abundance, are cultivated for the exclusive use 
of the institution. The cold storage house (18x26) 
of two stories, having eight rooms, gives ample space 
for preserving fruit and supplies for the domestic 
department. 

BUILDINGS, 

Three additions have been made to the original 
building. The last, which nearly doubled the accom- 
modations, is heated and ventilated on the Ruttan 
system, supplied with hot and cold water and other 
modern conveniences that greatly contribute to the 
comfort of the members of the household. Spacious 
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double piazzas are on three sides of the building. 
Thoughtful care has been bestowed on the construc- 
tion and furnishing throughout, so as to make a de- 
sirable home. 

HEALTH. 

As has been remarked, the location favors health. 
As the Principals regard it of prime importance, most 
careful daily attention is given to sanitary measures 
and the physical needs of students. The school has 
entered upon the fortieth year of its history, and 
during this entire period there have been only two 
deaths among students, and those at an interval of 
twenty years. Botli were chronic cases under treat- 
ment before entering. A resident physician gives 
attention to all needing care, and that without charge 
except for protracted illness, cases of which have 
been very few in the entire history of the school. 

Students receive the personal, daily care of the 
Principals and teachers to preserve, and, if necessary, 
to restore health. Much attention is given to physi- 
cal culture. Outdoor games are encouraged'; walks, 
drill in calisthenics, and other means of physical de- 
velopment, are required. The Delsarte system of 
physical culture has been introduced and received 
with favor. The influence of teachers is used to 
secure that mode of dress that will make continued 
good health possible. Regular habits are required, 
and they contribute in no small degree to the health 
and to the intellectual progress of students. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

The fine collections Dr. Shimer has made of spec- 
imens in the various branches of natural history 
add much to the interest of students pursuing this 
study. Instruction in taxidermy is given, speci- 
mens being furnished, so that each may obtain a 
practical knowledge. 

APPARAT -, 

the original cost of which was over fifteen hun- 
dred dollars, consisting of a full-size mannikin, 
mounted human skeleton, human bones separate, 
and numerous charts, etc., illustrates fully the sub- 
jects of anatomy and physiology. 

A valuable new air pump and electrical machine 
have been lately added to the apparatus for the 
classes in physics. 

MODE OF ST1 

The boarding pupils study in their private rooms, 
and thus enjoy advantages for investigation and 
thought which a public schoolroom can not furnish. 

I \('i f IV MEETINGS 

are frequently held and the progress of pupils is 
reported to the Principals, and the standing of each 
carefully considered. 






IMINATIONS, 

both written and oral, occur monthly, and a report 
of the standing of each student is sent to parents or 
guardian. Should any young lady enter the insti- 
tution whose earl} - advantages have not been such as 
to admit of the test of a public examination, it may 



be private by special request being made to the 
director of studies. 

A pupil of superior ability and application may 
complete a course in less time than that shown in 
our circular. Those whose attainments admit of it 
may enter an advanced class, and graduate as soon 
as they pass an examination in the required studies, 
provided an unexceptional deportment is maintained. 

Students on entering the Freshman year will be 
examined upon all studies in the Preparatory Course. 
No student will receive a diploma without having 
completed the several branches in the Seminary, or 
passed an examination upon work done elsewhere, 
unless testimonials of scholarship are received from 
teachers who are known to be strict in their require- 
ments. 

nin.OM vs, 

with the usual honors, are conferred upon those 
completing, satisfactorily, any of the prescribed 
courses. 

CLERGYMEN AND MISSIONARIES, 

if engaged in the work of their profession exclu- 
sively, or if superannuated, receive a discount of 
one-fourth from price of boarding, tuition in English 
Course, washing, fuel, lights and -use of room. The 
same discount is given the daughters of deceased 
clergymen. If the attendance is for less than a 
school year, or bills are not promptly settled accord- 
ing to the above requirements, no discounts will be 
made, but full rates charged the same as to any stu- 
dent attending less than a year. 

MANUAL LABOR 

is not required of any, but opportunity is given all 
who wish to economize expenses, or who desire it 
for the regular exercise it affords, to do from one to 
three or more hours' work per day. For this the 
pupil is paid by the hour, the price varying from 
five to fifteen cents, according to the kind of work 
done, the faithfulness of the worker, and the respon- 
sibility involved. Ten cents per hour is the usual 
average price for domestic labor not involving respon- 
sibility. 

Our desire is to bring the advantages of a first- 
class institution within the reach of all worth}' young 
women, hence let none who are willing to make- 
reasonable sacrifices for an education hesitate to 
apply to us. We take pleasure in helping those 
who will help themselves. 

BOOKS, STATIONERY, ETC. 

Much annoyance is sometimes occasioned teach- 
ers and pupils by a want of uniformity in the 
editions of the same work for text books. To avoid 
this, and as a convenience to pupils, there will be 
kept in the Seminary, all books, sheet music, sta- 
tionery, etc., that may be needed, for sale to pupi' s 
at the lowest prices. They are cash articles, and m 
case credit is desired, an additional per cent, must 
be paid by those accommodated. It is hoped, how- 
ever, none will ask it. 

Text-books used in regular English Course nui>' 
be rented by pupils in the Manual Labor Depart- 
ment. 



Pupils arc requested to bring for reference such 
textbooks as they may have. A very large part of 
rae instruction is oral, or obtained from other 
sources than from the particular book chosen for 
daily use. 



'iKXERAL EXERCISES. 



COM I 

Teachers endeavor to make composition one of 
the most pleasant exercises, as it is one of the most 
"nportant, of the course. Pupils are trained upon 
suitable forms of social and business intercourse, to 
r eadiness of expression by frequent impromptu exer- 
cises, and are required to furnish essays throughout 
the entire course, upon themes demanding careful 
thought and study. 

READING, SPELLING, PENMANSHIP AND DRAWING. 

Jt is not easy to correct bad habits acquired by 
>|' ; irs, but special effort is made to have pupils good 
P«»l readers, writers and spellers. Without refer- 
ence to grade in other branches, they are required 
lo give attention to these if found deficient. Free- 
nand drawing in class is taught without charge to 
a 'I who desire it. 



I 



LECTURES. 

Professor I la/./en, in charge of the department of pr0 ved by the parents or guard 



'terature and History, gives familiar lectures on 
subjects connected with his particular line of work, 
c °nducts special classes in Shakespeare, leads clubs 
studying Browning and other authors, and in various 

Ua >s seeks to kindle enthusiasm, and cultivate a 
c °rrect taste and a genuine love for the best in lit- 
erature. 

Miss Slee gives useful, pleasant talks to her 



seen in the list of expenses, a deduction is made to 
those who remain to the close of the third term. 

Damage done to Seminary property by any stu- 
dent will be charged to her. Occupants of rooms 
will be held responsible for all injuries done to rooms 
during their occupancy. 

Money for personal expenses should be depos- 
ited in the Seminary safe, for which deposit a cer- 
tificate will be given and the owner allowed to draw 
as she needs. 

Borrowing and lending money or any article of 
clothing or jewelry among students is forbidden. 
Merchants and shopkeepers are earnestly requested 
not to give credit to any student, unless previous 
permission to that effect is given by the parents or 
guardian in writing. 

Daily exercise is required. 

A waterproof, an umbrella, and overshoes should 
be provided for each student. 

Every article of clothing to be laundered must 
be distinctly marked. 

Telegrams should be addressed to the Principals 
instead of to the students. Tkey will be read by 
Principals whether or not so addressed before being deliv- 
ered to pupils. The reason for this will be apparent 
to all. 

Persons calling on pupils will please send their 
names to one of the Principals. No stranger will be 
received as a visitor to a pupil unless satisfactory 
evidence is given that the person is known and ap- 

"ian. It" a gentleman, 



he will be expected to present to the Principals a 
note of introduction from parent or guardian of the 
young lady u- on whom he wishes to call. 

Students are not allowed to receive day pupils or 
other friends in their private room-, without the per- 
mission of the Principals or Preceptress. 

Each pupil is expected to attend church and 
Bible class on Sunday, at such place as the parent or 



P u pi!s and others on various' subjects connected with guardian may designate unless the weather is unfavor- 

<lrt. a ble or the pupil not well. tails and vmts are not to 

Familiar talks are erven on health, manners, be received or made on that day. The Principals do 

morals and other topics of special importance for not approve of travel on Sunday, 
young women Application for admission implies a willingness 

Piano and Vocal Recitals are frequently given by t0 comply with the regulations of school and keep 



and 
each 



thc dilTer cnt music at which helpful en 

Us, »s are made by the principals of departments 

Representatives of composition, reading 
™?usic classes furnish a short program for 

vdnesday morning after chapel. 
. ( } tlier opportunities for general culture are offered 
'Pfte Literary Society and the Reading Rooms. 
f" are urged to connect themselves with the former 
and make free use of the latter. 



faithfully its laws. 

Experience has taught that more is lost to the 

institution, than is gained by the few, when one or 
two insubordinate pupils, or those out of harmony 
with the general requirements of the family, are re- 
tained with the hope of bringing them into ways of 
right thinking and acting by judicious discipline 
and ennobling influences, hence such will not be re- 
tained after it is found they are not in accord with 
the spirit of the school. 



RKGULATIOXS. 



TESTIMONIALS OF (IIAKACTER 



^expected from all strangers entering. They may 
?f fr ' J rn a pastor or former' teacher, or any responsi- 
jjk Person of whose standing the Princ.pals may 

„ !t is desired that pupils enter at the opening, and 
c °ntinue through the entire school year. As will be 



TO PARENTS. 



We ask for your hearty co-operation with us. h 
will be a pleasure to meet you for consultation or to 
correspond with you, that you and we together may 
seek the greatest good for your daughter. 

Every proper means will be used to secure a cor- 
dial home feeling for them, which not only adds to 
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happiness, but is a desirable aid to the improvement 
of time. 

Allow us to say that we believe that simplicity 
should characterize the dress of school girls ; expen- 
sive clothing and much jewelry are out of place in 
Mt Carroll Seminary, where much work is required 
and little show desired. 

You are requested to furnish a list of names of 
those with whom you are willing your daughter 
shall correspond. 

An abundance of healthful food is furnished, 
consisting largely of cereals, fresh fruits and vegeta- 
bles. We urge parents to assist in maintaining the 
health of the institution, and explain ourselves by 
quoting from the catalogue of a sister institution. 
"We request that you do not send boxes of rich 
cake and confectionery to your daughters. Also, 
that you do not furnish them money for the purchase 
of these things. They are a fruitful source of sick- 
ness. Parents send us headaches and dyspepsia by 
express. We can not send them back ; they stay to 
plague us. It gives a child a moment's pleasure, 
and that through the appetite. It always teaches 
selfish, unwomanly ways ; it breeds discontent ; it in- 
terrupts studies ; it is a premium upon sickness, and 
a mistaken kindness." 

Every student is needed on the first and last day 
of the term. It is of the greatest importance that 
each one should be punctual in attendance upon all 
duties. Will you aid us in helping to form the habit 
of punctuality by requiring your daughter to be 
present on the first day of the term ? 

Should pupils in the correspondence with home 
friends express dissatisfaction, or complain of the 
rules of the school, or anything pertaining thereto, 
the Principals earnestly urge the propriety and just- 
ice of being informed without delay, in order that 
the wrong, if there be any, may be searched out and 
corrected. A prompt, frank communication from 
the persons immediately concerned will receive that 
attention the importance of the case may demand. 



SEMINARY COURSE. 



PREPARATORY. 

Common Branches, Elements of Bookkeeping, 
Physical Geography. Latin, Grammar and Reader, 
one year ; Algebra — One year ; English Composi- 
tion. 

FIRST YEAR. 

Latin — Caesar and Composition ; Algebra, fin- 
ished — One term; History — Three terms; English 
Analysis ; Rhetoric. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Latin — Cicero and Composition ; Geometry — 
Three terms; Physiology, Zoology, Botany, English 
Composition. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Latin— Virgil ; Trigonometry — One term ; Phys- 
ics, Chemistry — Three terms ; History of Art — One 
term ; Civil Government — One term ; English Com- 
position. 



FOURTH YEAR. 

Literature — Three terms ; Geology, Astronomy, 
Intellectual Philosophy, Moral Science, Evidences 
of Christianity, Butler's Analogy, English Compo- 
sition. 



COLLEGE PREPARATORY COURSE. 



FIRST YEAR. 

Latin— Grammar and Reader; Algebra— Three 
terms ; U. S. History— Two terms ; Arithmetic, 
advanced — One term ; English Composition. 

SECOND YEAR. 

Latin — Caesar and Composition; Algebra — One 
term ; History — Three terms ; English Analysis and 
Rhetoric — Two terms. 

THIRD YEAR. 

Latin — Cicero and Composition ; Greek, French, 
or German, Geometry, English Composition. 

FOURTH YEAR. 

L at j n — Virgil — Two terms ; Cicero's Essays — One 
term ; Greek, French, or German, Political Econ- 
omy, Physics, Physiology, English Composition. 

Students may be fitted for an advanced class in 
college by receiving instruction in branches not in- 
cluded in the above. 

teachers' course. 

Studies of Seminary Preparatory Course. Natu- 
ral Science — Physiology, Zoology, Botany, Physics, 
Chemistry, Astronomy, Geology. 

Mathematics — Algebra — Four terms ; Geometry 
— One year ; Trigonometry. 

Latin — Three years. 

Literature — One year. 

History — One year. 

Civil Government, Political Economy. Intellec- 
tual Philosophy, English Composition and Rhetoric, 
Elements of Drawing, and Pedagogy. 

literary couk- 

Designed for students making a specialty of 
music or art. 

Common Branches; French or German — Two 
years ; Literature — Two years ; History — Two 
years ; Composition and Rhetoric, Physiology, His- 
tory of Art. 

Students pursuing any one of the above courses 
of study may choose equivalents for such subjects as 
the Principals may approve. 

Students who can not complete a course of study 
may select from the above, if their choice is ap- 
proved by the Principals. 



GENERAL EXPENSES. 



Based on an estimate for boarding at $2.91 per 
week, and (with ten per cent, off to yearly patrons, 
boarding net $2.62 per week) all other expenses at 
correspondingly low rates, the total estimate is as 
follows: Boarding, private furnished rooms warmed 
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and lighted, washing and ironing (nine pieces per 
week), tuition in entire English Course, with the 
privilege of Latin and incidentals, all for: 

Fall term of 15-37 year (longest term of year), 
from S92 to $106. 

The difference in rates depends on the room 
occupied ; all are pleasant and well furnished, but 
differ in size,. location and accommodations. 
Winter term 12-37 >' ear - ^ rom $73 t0 £84. 
Spring term 1037 year, from $61 to $70. 
Total gross expenses per year, #226 to $260. 
From this, for yearly patrons, ten per cent, is 
deducted, which gives net $205.40 to $234 per year. 
Many pupils come to the Seminary for the study 
of music alone ; some for music and painting, and 
some for art alone. To such, a deduction of $30 
per year from the above yearly rates is made. 
Tuition in music and use of instruments are to be 
added, as per schedule of conservatory prices. Hits 
class of students do not take the regular English 
Course, but may have all the privileges of Class 
Elocution, Class Drawing, Penmanship and Compo- 
sition. 

EXTRA (BUT OPTIONAL) EXPENSES FOR ORNAMENTAL 
BRANCHES, ETC. 

Instruction in the Art Department, per hour 5 ^5 

Modern Languages, each, per year 

1 -reek, per year J 

Latin free to students boarding in the Seminary 
and taking the regular course. _ . 

For course in Stenography and Typewriting : 

Class of fewer than live pupils *•> 

Class of five or more ' „ 

Diploma 3 °° 

For teacher's provision or system of pecuniary 
aid, see third page of cover. 

PAYMENTS 

are to be per term in advance. As this is important 
for the prosperity of such an institution, we urge a 
strict observance of this requirement. Credit may 
be given, however, bills being settled by note within 
fifteen days after entering, reliable reference being 
named. It will be noticed that a discount of ten 
Per cent, of the bills for the year for boarding and 
tuition in the English Course is given yearly patrons, 
which will be taken from the last payment of the 
year. It is understood that this is made in case 
Patrpns comply with the terms of payment as named 
above. It is not reasonable to expect us to wait an 
indefinite time for the settlement of bills, and to 
make the same discount to those who settle 
Promptly and according to conditions necessary to 
justify the discount. It is no excuse for delinquency 
that the bill is not presented. Our circulars snow 
just what the expenses are, and any one really 
desirous of being prompt can present a sum approx- 
'mating the regular term payments. \\ hen this is 
not done in the future, we shall feel justified in 
making bills at the close of the year without dis- 
counts. , ,._ 

N. B.— A comparison of the expenses of differ- 
ent schools is expected from those seeking one to 
Patronize. We would bespeak for our circular a 
careful examination. It will be seen that we put all m 
°nc estimate ; thus the cost seems greater than ttiat 01 



some few similar institutions, but when the expense 
of various necessary items not furnished is consid- 
ered, that must come in as extras in bills of those 
apparently less expensive schools, as lights, wash- 
ing, carpets, and various other articles of furnishing, 
it will be found that the aggregate cost far exceeds 
ours, besides causing numerous petty annoyances. 
Again, to yearly patrons the discount of ten per 
cent, reduces the actual cost to much less than that 
of most schools of equal merit. The real cost is no 
more, and as a rule less, than at similar schools 
claiming especial merit as inexpensive. Examine 
and note what is furnished. 

THERE ARE NO CONCEALED EXTRAS. 

We have set forth every item of school expenses 
necessarily incurred by pupils, and we give them so 
fully and explicitly that we flatter ourselves all 
inquiries are anticipated and answered. 

NO DEDUCTION 

will be made for absence from the school, excepting 
in cases of protracted illness, when the loss will be 
shared by patron and institution. 

A FURNISHED ROOM 

has a closet for wardrobe, carpet, bureau, mirror, 
bedstead (with spring-bed bottom, mattress and pil- 
lows), stove (if the room is not heated by furnace), 
chairs, study stand, pitcher or water-carrier, broom, 
dust pan, kerosene lamp and oil-can. 

Students furnish their own towels, napkins, table 
fork and teaspoons; and for their beds, each one 
pair of sheets and one pair of pillow cases, one bed 
quilt and one blanket. 



KIND WORDS FROM FRIENDS. 



For nearly forty years Mt. Carroll Seminary has maintained 
itself in Northern Illinois as an educational institution of the 
highest order for girls, and always under the leadership of the same 
successful teacher. Thousands of young women have here received 
the training which to-day is making them good wives and wise 
mothers, or who are achieving successes in their chosen profession. 

Its methods of instruction are such as form character, develop 
intellect, perfect the physical nature, and make practical women of 
its students. Its location is one of unsurpassed beauty and health- 
fulness and its advantages for musical culture are second to those 
,,(' no other Western institution. We believe that it numbers fewer 
unsuccessful women among its graduates than any school of equal 
ace and sue in the land. Mary A. Liykrmork, 

fc Boston, Muss. 

I; is a matter of great satisfaction to me to note the remark- 
ably advanced position Mt. Carroll Seminary has taken in its 
admirable schedule for the improvement and comfort of students. 
Especially in the department of musical art is its standard une- 
quivocally high, and based upon the soundest principles ol musical 
culture and practical value, in both vocal, instrumental and theo- 
retical branches. The methods employed are, as far as my knowl- 
edge of the subject goes, the best extant, while the artistic culture 
and enthusiasm of the well equipped teachers in that field is worthy 
of the most highly renowned standards of our musical capitals. 
Unon correct methods in music must the future of the art depend. 
v Wm. H. Shkru 

Pianist and Teacher. 

Calumet Place, Washington, D. C, \ 

June 28, 1890. / 
My Deo* Mrs. Shinier:— In the conduct of the Mt. Carroll 
Seminary vou have mv very best wishes. I am sure you will meet 
every requisite in the responsible position you occupy, and that 
voung ladies entrusted to your care will have the proper training 
morally, physically and mentally. Yours truly 

" ' J Mrs. John A. Logan. 
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The name of Mt. Carroll Seminary will always bring to remem- 
brance, of good things not to be forgotten, kindnesses given, useful- 
ness wrought, with best paths pointed out and wrongs to be 
avoided, along with present enjoyment. ..... 

I had previously not a very exalted opinion of boarding-school 
life, and only made the trial expecting much to be displeasing, 
but I had a most pleasant awakening to my unfounded preju- 
dice. It has done us all good, aside from the knowledge obtained. 
I can only say I am grateful, and with many good wishes for the 
entire household of Mt. Carroll Seminary. T. PARKINSON. 

Centralia, 111. 

(The above is quoted, by permission, from a private letter 
received by one of the Principals.) 

This is to certify that I have been acquainted with and a 
patron of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, of Mt. Carroll, 111., for more 
than twenty-five years. I believe it to be the best school in the 
West, and can conscientiously recommend it to all having daughter*. 
to educate. <,. F. Van VecHTEN, 

Cedar Rapids, la. Banker. 

An excellent school, in which thoroughness is the aim, wherein 
also a pupil may help herself and be helped to an education, and 
where high attainments in music and the arts are available. 

E. Wells, 

Charleston, S. C. it of Baptisl Church. 

After a residence in Mt. Carroll of twenty-five years, and hav- 
ing educated four children in the Mt. Carroll Seminary, we think 
we speak advisedly and understanding^ when we say to parents 
having daughters to educate that the Mt. Carrol] Seminary affords 
facilities, both scientific and musical, unsurpassed by any similar 
institution in the West. Respectfully, 

Mk. ani> Mrs. P. Seymour. 

Rockford, 111., July 2, 1885. 

We consider the Mt. Carroll Seminary the best school for 
young ladies in the United Slates. For acquiring a thorough 
musical education it has no equal in the West. In its Normal 
Department it is excelled by none. It offers advantages to students 
with limited means that no other school can, and those who 
can afford to pay do not fail to get the worth of their money, if 
they have brains to use and heart to appreciate their advantages. 
We can onlj say further : Try it and be convinced. Very truly 
yours, C. I.. Hostetter, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law. 
Mt. Carroll, 111., July 3, 1885. 

I have known Mt. Carroll Seminary for more than a quarter 
of a century. Prom a small beginning ii lias grown until it ranks 
with the very best schools of the West. It is thorough in all its 
school work, wise in its discipline, and safe in its Christian culture. 
The moral and intellectual atmosphere of the place is such as in 
make it perfectly safe for parents to send their daughters to this 
Seminary to be educated. The department of music especially is 
of a high order. 1 1. E. I1.uti-.man. 

(Corresponding Secretary and General Missionary for the 
American Baptist Home Mission Society for Wisconsin.) 
Delavan, Wis. 

Having been a patron of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, and also 
well acquainted with several young ladies who have been your 
pupils, I do not hesitate to say that I regard your Seminary as one 
of the best female schools in the West, and most cheerfully do I 
recommend it to all parents who have daughters they desire to edu- 
cate. The course of instruction is thorough, the discipline excel- 
lent, the corps of teachers in all the departments the best to be 
obtained. Especially would I recommend the Conservatory of 
Music of your Seminary to all who are contemplating a musical 
education. I feel that I can not speak too highly of this depart- 
ment of your most excellent institution. Having visited Mt. Car- 
roll and your handsome grounds and buildings, I can speak under- 
standingly when I say you have a very healthy location, and the 
Seminary grounds and buildings make a delightful home for those 
pupils who board in the institution. Respectfully, 

S. V. Thornton. 

(Editor and proprietor of the Fulton County Ledger Canton, 
111.) 

Having known Mt. Carroll Seminary and its very satisfactory 
and successful working for a series of years, I take pleasure in com- 
mending it to the attention of parents who have children to edu- 
cate, and who wish a desirable location, healthful, moral and 
religious in its surroundings ; cheerful, home-like, as a school could 
well be made in itself, with its teachers competent and thorough, 
and the Principal tenderly and carefully watching over all. We 
can only expect, as the years go by, even larger success than in the 
past. With best wishes for its welfare, I remain as ever, yours, 

C. D. Meruit. 

(Late pastor of the Baptist Church in Fairy, 111.) 



Mt. Carroll Seminary stands unrivaled in point of practical 
work. Its method of instruction requires not alone that its pupils 
"be simply good, but good for something." They are not taught 
certain rules and formulae— that certain circumstances will produce 
cerlain results — but they are given those broad, fundamental, prac- 
tical principles of life which under any circumstances will grapple 
the materials at hand and transmute them at will into elements of 
success. There has been scarcely a day in the fourteen years since 
leaving the Seminary that I have not had new occasions to be grate- 
ful for the thorough discipline received during my course of study. 

Winona Branch Sawyer, 

Lincoln, Neb. Attorney. 

With the last Commencement exercises of the Mt. Carroll Sem- 
inary my association as a patron terminated. One or the other of 
my girls has been in constant attendance eight years. I have no 
more girls or I should commit them to your care, feeling that they 
were being educated for usefulness, trained in paths of moral recti- 
tude and fitted to discharge life's great duties. Where to educate 
our girls is an important question. Where can moral culture, intel- 
lectual and physical development, with the various accomplishments 
that polish and adorn the character of young ladies, be secured ? 
Where are they under wholesome restraint, surrounded by home 
influences, and protected from the entangling allurements of society? 
These were to me important questions when I contemplated sending 
my girls away to school. In the above paragraph of this commu- 
nication is my answer to these questions, viz.: If I had more girls 
I should commit them to your care. I thank you for your care, 
and your able corps of teachers for the thoroughness with which 
they have discharged their duties I write this letter as a slight 
acknowledgment of the obligations I am under to the Mt. Carroll 
Seminary and its official management. I shall recommend your 
school to my friends who have girls to educate. Hoping your fu- 
ture may lie as prosperous as the past, I remain your friend and 
the friend of the Mt. Carroll Seminary, M. H. CALKINS. 

(Physician in Wyoming. la., and a former member of the Iowa 
Legislature.) 

A few days since a lady asked me: " What do you think of the 
Mt. Carroll Seminary?" I replied: " 1 think highly of it ; if I 
had a daughter to send away to school at present, I should send her 
there." I like the school for its general aim, scope and results. 
It has age enough to be no mere experiment or theory, but a suc- 
cess and practice that commends it to the confidence of its patrons, 
and at the same time it is young enough to be full of vigor, growth 
and improvement. Yes, I like the Seminary and hope to hear of 
its continued prosperity this year. J. P. PHILIPS. 

(Pastor of Baptist Church, Three Rivers, Mich.) 

Ii is now about twenty-live years since I first entered the Sem- 
inary as a student. During all these years I have been quite inti- 
mately acquainted with the character of the school, and I want 
now to bear testimony to the fact that, in my judgment, it is the 
most successful academic institution in the Weil. I have had no 
hesitation in recommending it, without reserve, to my friends: and 
I !, now thai all who have acted upon my recommendation have 
been fully satisfied. I congratulate you heartily upon the great 
success of your work. This is my quarterly-centennial offering, 
and you are at Iiberlv to use it as vou mav desire. Yours truly, 

H. II. C. Mili.fr. 

(Attorney at Law, fifth floor, First National Bank Building, 
Room No. 517, N. W. corner Dearborn and Monroe streets, Chi- 
cago, 111.) 

As a patron of Mt. Carroll Seminary for four years, it affords 
me great pleasure to add my testimony to that of the many others 
who so well know its excellence. I know of no school in the coun- 
try thai affords better facilities for obtaining a thorough education, 
and in music none so good. With these advantages— and what is 
still better, the high moral culture which has ever been a promi- 
nent characteristic— this school should be patronized to its full ex- 
tent, as it justly deserves. Very truly yours. J. M. Elder, 
Concord, la. Attorney and Banker. 

About five years ago it became necessary to make choice of a 
school for the education of my two daughters. After due consid- 
eration 1 decided in favor of Mt. Carroll Seminar)-, having been 
familiar with the work of the school while a pastor in Illinois for 
about ten years. In coming to a decision I took into consideration 
the age of the school, its past record for excellent work, the ability 
of the Faculty, the healthfulness of the location, the Christian influ- 
ence pervading the school, and the moderate expense. I am glad 
to say that it was a wise decision. I do not see how I could have 
made, all things considered, a better selection. As a patron of the 
Seminary, I can most heartily recommend it as a most desirable 
school in every way for the education of young women. I can not 
speak too highly of its musical advantages. To parents who con- 
template giving their daughters the benefit of a good education I 
would say you can find no better school in the West than the Mt. 
Carroll Seminary. J. B. Hutton. 

Rushville, Neb., July, 1892. 
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REFERENCES. 

BY PERMISSION. 

Hon. II. M. Calkin-. Wyoming, Iowa. 

J. M. Elder, Attorney at Law Concord, Iowa. 

C. I.. Ilo-teiter, Attorney at Law Mt. Carroll, III. 

Rev. I). E. Halteman, D.D Delavan, Wis. 

Rev. C. D. Merrit. Fairbury, 111. 

H.S. Metcalf, M.D. Mt. Carroll, 111. 

II. II. C. Miller, Attorney at Law. i-t Nat. Bk. Bldg Chicago, III. 

Miss Idcll Miles Boston. Mass. 

Mis.- E. YV. Rundell Alden, N. V. 

Mrs. A. J. Sawyer Lincoln, Neb. 

Mr. Sanford Topping Ottawa, Kan. 

Hon. S. V. Thornton Canton, 111. 

G. K. Van Vechten, Hanker Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Rev. J. P. Philips Three Rivers, Mich. 

Rev. E. Wells Charleston, S. C 

Mi. and Mrs. J. W. Winters Du Qnoin, III. 

Mis- (I. F. Leonard. 15; Wash. st. Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Mr. II. E. Hofer, McGregor News McGregor, Iowa. 

Mrs. M. B. Squier Trempeleau, Wis. 

Mr- A. li I )uer '' au »«* City, Neb. 

W. R. listener. Ml. Carroll, 111. 

<). P. Miles, Fust National Bank Mt. Carroll, III. 

lame- T. Metcalf Washington, D. C. 

Major G. P. McClelland Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. J. Piper < Canton, 111. 

Mr. |. W. Page, Jersey County Democrat Jersey ville, 111. 

Rev. C.W. Pool ' Olathe, Kin. 

Rev. T. W. Place De Land, Fla. 

Rev. "|. A. Smith. D.D., The Standard. Chicago, 111. 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilhert Seymour, Illinois Central Railroad Co., 

1 hicago, 111. 

O. H. Richardson Rockford, 111. 

Rev. J. B. Hutton Rushville, Neb. 

C. B. Dunning Spokane Falls, Wash. 



A systematic course of study, with well defined 
grades, is evidently necessary in an institution of this 
kind, to give music a place among other branches of 
instruction. We have arranged such a course as will 
give variety to the pupil's work and acquaint her 
with the different schools of musical composition, as 
well as assist in the rendering of the best compo- 
sitions of first-class writers, both ancient and modern. 
The sonatas of Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven will 
occupy a regular portion of the pupil's attention, and 
the cultivation of the taste and appreciation of the 
pupils will be constantly kept in mind. 

The department, of organ playing will receive 
special attention, and will include the works of the 
best classic writers. Knowledge of the construction 
of the pipe organ of the present day will be imparted, 
together with instruction in the department of regis- 
tration. 

It will be the aim of the instructor to assist the 
student in harmony to a practical comprehension of 
the rules of musical composition, and to encourage 
and cultivate whatever germs of talent may show, 
themselves. A mastery of grammar is not more in- 
dispensable to the accomplished orator, than a mas- 
tery of harmony is to one who would excel in music. 
It must underlie all sound culture. 

The system of daily lessons in music has been 
tested here many years. Its advantages are various, 
and need not be enumerated. The results are the 
most thorough and complete musical discipline, help- 
ing to build up a Conservatory of Music second to 
none in the VVest. 

It is designed in the Piano Method to impart cor- 
rect principles of technique. The sensibility and will 



of the pupil are largely exercised in giving direction 
to muscular action, so that which is often purely 
"machine" work, is brought under mental control. 
Thus are soon developed a musical perception and 
discrimination in regard to tone and touch, qualities 
greatly needed as a means to fine interpretation. 

Careful attention is given to the use of the pedals 
(especially the damper), in accordance with Wra. H. 
Sherwood's ideas on the subject, as expressed in a 
supplement to the Etude for September, 1884. 

The following Piano Course can but serve as a 
clue to the work, for there must be made necessarily 
many variations, in adapting it to the needs of indi- 
vidual pupils. In all cases, as soon as practicable, a 
varied selection of pieces from the works of the best 
composers is given, and, with many pupils, it is often 
thought best to make these pieces take the place of 
"studies." That is, they are so analyzed with refer- 
ence to the qualities demanded in a tasteful, conscien- 
tious, musical rendering of them, that the pupil may 
come to have a realizing sense of any technique in- 
volved, as a means, and not the end, of interpretation. 
History of Music is a requisite for graduation, 
and the Piano Rehearsals are illustrative of the devel- 
opment of piano music. 

PIANO COURSE. 

Grade I. — Five-finger exercises, witJiout notes; 
Kcehler, Op. 218; L. H. Sherwood, Ecol de Facilite. 

Grade II. — Wieck, Method in Technique; Ber- 
tini, Op. 29 ; Heller, Op. 47; Bach's Little Preludes. 

Grade III. — Wieck (continued) ; Kullak, Op. 
49, bk. I. ; Matthews, Studies in Phrasing ; Bach, 
Two Part Inventions ; Eschmann, Op. 22. 

Grade IV. — Cramer, 50 Select Studies (Von 
Billow's edition) ; Tausig, Daily Studies, bk. I.; Kul- 
lak, Op. 48, bk. I. (continued). 

Grade V. — Tausig, Daily Studies, bk. I. (Tausig 
ed.); dementi's Gradus ad Parnassum ; Moschelles, 
Op. 70. 

ADVANCED COURSE ON PIANO. 

Tausig, Daily Studies, bk. III. ; Kullak, Op. 47, 
bk. II.; Chopin, Some of the Etudes ; Bach, Fugues 
(selected). 

Also an extended study of more difficult compo- 
sitions than those required of graduates. 

COURSE IN HARMONY. 

Elementary — Includes study of the leading facts 
and rudiments, Trials, Scales, Melodic Development, 
Principal Cadences, Chords of the Seventh, Dominant 
Seventh, Modulation and Suspension, Passing Tones 
and Chords, Organ Point, Choral Composition and 
Analysis. 

Advanced. — Additional time, ordinarily a year ; 
Weitzmann's Manual of Theory is taken as a basis of 
instruction. 

the extended course of theory. 

This comprises Extended Harmonies, Analysis 
of the elements of Counterpoint and Form. 

The Elementary Course in Harmony is required 
of graduates in both vocal and instrumental depart- 
ments. 
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COURSE OF ORGAN STUDY. 

First Grade. — (a) Rink's First Three Months 
at the Organ ; (b) "Thirty Elementary Studies," by 
Best. 

Second Grade. — (a) First Book of Rink's Organ 
School ; (b) Whiting's First Six Months at the 
Organ. 

Third Grade. — (a) Dudley Buck's Eight Stud- 
ies in Pedal Phrasing ; (b) Bach's Easier Preludes and 
Fugues. 

Fourth Grade. — Rink's Organ School, fourth 
and fifth books. 

Guitar. — Carcarri's Method. 

COURSE IN VOICE CULTURE. 

To define a course in Voice Culture, alike suited 
to all voices, would be impossible. Experience and 
judgment are required to successfully adapt any 
method to the needs of different voices. The follow- 
ing course is taken as a guide to the work in the 
vocal department : 

First Grade. — The practice of the principles 'of 
healthful breathing and breathing gymnastics receives 
daily attention as the foundation to voice-building. 

For placing the voice, the overtone method is 
used, as taught by Mme. Edna Hall, of Boston, 
Mass. ; Exercises on pure vowel tone ; Exercises for 
clear and distinct enunciation, preparatory to song 
singing ; Exercises in scales and arpeggios ; Studies 
for expression and phrasing, selected from the works 
of Concone, Vaccai, Panofka and Marchesi ; Easy 
songs memorized ; Sight-reading. 

Second Grade. — Continuation of First Grade. 
Exercises in flexibility and ornamentation ; Practice 
of Italian solfeggios and Italian pronunciation ; Meth- 
ods of style and expression, illustrated by the study 
of songs by the best American, German and Italian 
composers; Sight-reading (continued). 

Third Grade. — Study of arias, selected from 
the standard operas and oratorios; Two complete 
oratorios. 

Advanced Course. — The continuation of Third 
Grade, with more finish and breadth of style. 

The practice of memorizing songs is strongly 
urged during the entire course. 

The final examination will include the satisfactory 
rendering of a recital program. 

The utmost thoroughness will be insisted upon in 
each and all of the above departments, and no pupil 
will be allowed to rush over studies, as scholars are 
too frequently permitted to do. 

DIPLOMAS IN MUSIC. 

are conferred upon those who complete the pre- 
scribed course of study satisfactorily. 

An extended course of music, occupying one or 
two years, is arranged, which some of our students 
take after completing the regular course and receiv- 
ing the diplom?s. To such, who may attain superior 
excellence in expression and execution, medals are 
presented. Of pianos, organs, melodeons, guitars, 
etc., there are over twenty-five in use in the building. 
Among them is an Ivers and Pond parlor grand, and 
a Chickering upright piano, and a large double-bank 
organ, full pedal bass, giving every requisite for ac- 
quiring the touch and the use of the pipe organ. 



TERMS AND EXPENSES IN THE MUSICAL 
CONSERVATORY. 

The cost of instruction, we believe, we have re- 
duced to the lowest possible figures for a first-class 
institution. Besides the lessons given by the Princi- 
pals, several associate teachers, who are thoroughly 
competent instructors, give lessons under the super- 
vision of the Principals, who are responsible for the 
conduct of the entire Conservatory. Every pupil's 
standing and classification is determined by the Prin- 
cipals, and her lessons directed and controlled by 
them, whether under their daily instruction or under 
that of an assistant. Thus, while pupils taught by 
an assistant have instruction at a very low price, they 
really have the benefit of the large experience of the 
Principal. 

conservatory expenses. 

Instruction in Piano, Organ (pedal bass), and 
Guitar Music ; Vocalization (voice building), each : 

Private daily lessons per year, of Assistant $48 00 

Private lessons (same as daily) two per week, per year ... 22 00 
Harmony, two lessons per week, one hour each, four in 

class, per year 25 00 

Private daily lessons from Principal, of either the vocal or 

instrumental department, per year 97 OO 

Private lessons from the same, two per week (same as 

daily), per year 40 00 

Class lessons, half hour each, in class of two, every other 

day, from either of the Principals, per year 50 00 

Class lessons, half hour each, in c. ass of two, two lessons 

per week, from either of the Principals, per year . 40 00 
Harmony and Musical Composition, class of four, from 

Principal, two lessons per week, of one hour each, 

per year . 40 00 

Use of Piano or Organ, one hour per day, per year 10 00 

Use of large Pedal Bass Organ, one hour per day, per year 13 00 

The arrangement of terms, it is apparent, brings 
the very highest order of instruction within the reach 
of those to whom, otherwise, it would be wholly in- 
accessible. Instruction which, in the larger cities, 
costs $4.00 to $5.00 per lesson, is here furnished at a 
mere nominal cost. While, therefore, the Conserva- 
tory offers to the wealthy the best advantages money 
can procure, it also offers the same to those of limited 
means. 

THE DEPARTMENT OF ART 

is given a prominence not usual in literary institu- 
tions. Here it has the same careful attention as the 
Collegiate Department, and many students devote 
their time exclusively to this department. It is so 
graded that all who desire can graduate with the 
same honors as in music. 

the art course 
comprises Pencil, Pen, Charcoal and Crayon Draw- 
ing; Painting in Oil, Water Color and Pastel ; Mod- 
eling in Clay; Advanced Perspective and History of 
Art. 

First Year. — Charcoal, Crayon and Pen and 
Ink Drawing from objects. 

Second Year. — Mechanical Perspective, Water 
Color, and Black and White Drawing from flowers 
and still life. 

Third Year. — Water Color and Oil, from life 
and still life ; Clay Modeling from copy; Art History; 
Botany. 

Fourth Year. — Pastel, with all other materials, 
is used in the study of still life ; Head and Draped 
Model, from life ; Art History and related reading. 
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Whenever the weather will permit, out-of-door 
landscape sketching forms an attractive feature in 
the work. 

As each material is taken up, a few copies are 
used to give manual dexterity, and facility in the use 
of the new vehicle of expression. Members of the 
class furnish their own life models, but the expense 
is slight. 

The Perspective Method is mechanical, and such 
as is used in all the best architectural offices. It is 
thoroughly practical, either for pictorial or architect- 
ural purposes, and pupils who study this alone find 
their enjoyment in nature and art much increased. 

MEDAL COURSE. 

Those who have completed the regular course, 
and desire to continue, are given a year of advanced 
work, for which they receive a gold medal. 

The course consists of original studies from 
nature, in any material used in the school. These 
are expected to show the pupil's ideas of composition 
in form and color. They are to be landscape, por- 
trait, full figure and still life, and an original plan 
elevation and perspective drawing of a public build- 
ing, as a review of perspective work done earlier in 
the course. 

A thesis on some art topic approved by the in- 
structor is written in the fall term. 

This course is expected to need three hours' in- 
struction daily in the studio. 

No effort is spared to make work in this depart- 
ment a means of wider outlook and culture. 



PERSONALS. 



We give below an extract from Miss Roggy's 
class poem, read June 6. It will be remembered that 
the class selected this year as their motto "Haste 
not ; rest not." 

Birds and (lowers, sky and sunshine, 

Harbingers of truth divine, 
In sweet song or deepest silence 

Tell of great things and sublime. 

Do we listen as we're toiling? 

Does their music touch our hearts? 
Easy, then, becomes all duty, 

Low desire then departs. 

Then the whole world turns to beauty ; 

Nothing can our sky o'ercast ; 
Then we live for highest purpose, 

, Build the future on the past. 

Hasting not, and never resting, 

Thus we tread the upward way. 
Patience, hope, increasing effort, 

These will win for us the day. 



CALENDAR FOR I892-93. 

The academic year is divided into three terms : 
Fall term (fortieth year) opens on Thursday, Sep- 
tember 8, 1892. 

Fall term closes December 21, 1892. 
Winter term opens January 5, 1893. 
Winter term closes March 29, 1893. 
Spring term opens March 30, 1893. 
Spring term closes June 7, 1893. 

N. B. — There is no vacation between the winter 
a nd spring terms. 



Miss Margaret Powell is still one of the success- 
ful teachers of Ottawa, Kan. 

We understand that Miss Maud Menifree is pre- 
paring another book for the press. 

Miss Maud Nias, after an absence of four years, 
is to visit Mt. Carroll and other places in the West, 
this summer. 

.Mr. G. Barker and Mr. McFarland, of Daven- 
port, were in attendance upon the Conservatory 
concert, June 8. 

Miss Vilona Brownlee is spending the summer 
with Miss Hayes and is giving music lessons in the 
vicinity and at Yellow Creek. 

Mrs. Clara White-Robinson, with her four little 
ones, from Greenville, 111., visited her mother and 
others in Mt. Carroll, in June. 

We are glad to hear again, after so long a silence, 
from Mr. Freleigh, who is settled in Prescott, Walla 
Walla Co., Wash. He hopes to come Fast in 1893. 
In the same package of letters that tells of Miss 
Geiger in Minden, Neb., we find a line from the 
faithful Emily Whiting, who is one of the Minnesota 
teachers of good repute. 

Earnest words of commendation of Miss Margaret 
Fisher have been received by our President from the 
President of Merom College, the institution in which 
Miss Fisher has been teaching. 

Friends were pleased to meet in May Miss Helen 
Goff, visiting in different parts of Illinois during the 
spring. Miss Goff will be remembered as one of the 
Mt. Carroll students of a few years ago. 

Miss Margaret Winters, class '90, was a Semi- 
nary guest for the last week of the year. Miss Bussy 
(Lanark, 111.) and Miss Elder (Concord, Iowa) were 
among those welcomed at Reunion time. 

Miss Grannts, who will be remembered by those 
at the Seminary a few years ago as an able scholar 
and teacher, has received lately the degree of Master 
of Arts from the University of California. 

We were much disappointed not to hear from 
our old friend, Mrs. May Button-Squier, at Reunion 
time as we had hoped to do. Illness in her family 
prevented her from giving us that pleasure. 

Miss Preston, of the class of '88, has been study- 
ing music in Boston during the past winter, and 
while there was greatly encouraged by her teacher 
of voice culture, to make oratorio work her profes- 
sion. 

An interesting program of the closing exercises of 
she seminary at Creal Springs was received by our 
President in June. It will be remembered that this 
it the institution of which Mrs. G. Brown- Murrah is 
Principal. 

Miss Joanna Clavwell, while on her trip to the 
far West — Xevada and California— met at Denver, 
Miss F. Middaugh, one of her old time friends, and 
reviewed with her the incidents of school life that 
are always interesting to the Seminary girls of after 
years. 

Miss Sarah Hostetter, after her extended visit 
in Chicago, this season, gave, by invitation of the 
" Y's " at Mt. Carroll, an account of the great work 
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done by the Italians in that city by a few of the 
deeply interested, of which Miss Adams, Miss Hos- 
tetter's cousin, is chief. 

Friends of Miss S. B. Clark were much pleased to 
meet her in Mt. Carroll as she made a brief visit 
when en route to Greenville, where she has been 
during the past year, as previously, connected with 
the college at that place as teacher of the art depart- 
ment. 

Miss Blanche E. Strong has been studying music 
with Mr. Sherwood and has received from him the 
highest commendation as one of his most gifted and 
advanced pupils. She has played most acceptably 
at concerts given in Central Music Hall and else- 
where during the past season. 

MiSS Kate Geiger is studying in the Chautauqua 
course, belongs to a Bible training class, and is help- 
ing in church and Sabbath -school work, besides 
teaching so many little folk through the week we 
wonder she does not feel like the eld woman of 
Mother Goose fame with her numerous family. 

MiSS Hai tie Shirk has been reappointed to -a 
situation in the Mt. Carroll public school. Miss 
Rose Weinlander has been invited back to the sch6ol 
in Nebraska in which she has been teaching Latin 
and English. Miss Ellen Eastman returns to Crystal 
Lake as teacher, but spends her summer in the study 
of medicine. 

The friends were glad to have an opportunity to 
listen to Miss Calkins (Wyoming. Iowa) and Mrs. 
Laura Jacobsen Barker (DeWitt, Iowa) at Reunion. 
Mrs. Barker's little Irma, and Miss Parkinson's sis- 
ter, Mora, attracted quite as much attention on the 
afternoon of the art exhibit as any of the pictures 
being examined. 

Miss Martha Powej i has continued her work as 
financial secretary in the Shaw University at Raleigh, 
though her impaired health has made a change al- 
most imperative. Her very many friends sincerely 
hope that she soon will regain strength and be able 
to continue her life of usefulness among the people 
she so desires to help. 

Mrs. Hutton, daughters and Roy went to 
Chicago early in the vacation. They will be in the 
city and vicinity with relatives and friends during the 
summer. Pleasant words of remembrance come 
back to us from this family that found so many 
friends in Mt. Carroll during the four years of their 
connection with Mt. Carroll Seminary. 

MiSS Mabel Richardson spent part of last year 
in Washington. D. C, in one of the schools for 
young women of that city. Her study elsewhere 

I has not lessened her love for Mt. Carroll Seminary, 
the institution from which she was graduated a 
year ago. None of the alumna; present at this year's 
anniversaries seemed more glad than she to come 
" home," and give greetings to school friends. 
Miss Joy notes with pleasure that her schoolgirl 
friend, Mrs. Frances W. Leiter, occupies a promi- 
nent place as one of the speakers at the National 
Teachers' Association, at Saratoga. Mrs. Leiter, in 
early years, exhibited Napoleonic will, sound judg- 
ment and marked executive ability. These qualities 
served her well in past years as a teacher, and later 
in the temperance work, in which she has been so 
actively and prominently engaged. 



One of our city papers, in recording the death of 
Miss Ella V. Shaner, a former Seminary student and 
resident of Mt. Carroll, says: "Miss Shaner had been 
suffering from heart trouble for several years and 
about two years ago was compelled to give up the 
principalship of a Chicago suburban school on account 
of her health. She was a most estimable young lady 
and had a large circle of friends in this city who will 
be deeply grieved to hear of her death." 

Mrs. Gertrude Halteman- Walsh and her sister, 
Mrs. Merideth, are both connected with the college 
at Sioux Falls, S. D., the former as teacher of music 
and the latter of mathematics and German. Both 
are happy in their work of home and school. From 
a private letter received we may believe that little 
David's merry prattle in the cottage of Prof, and 
Mrs. Walsh makes more delightful music for his 
mother's ears than can her own skilled fingers. 

Miss Si.ee spent the winter term in New York- 
City. While away her friend, Miss Dutton, served 
as her .substitute at the Seminary. During Miss 
Sloe's absence she wrote of her life: "I work at 
physical culture from nine o'clock in the morning 
till twelve noon, and at art work from then till time 
to return for six o'clock dinner. Saturdays are de- 
voted to pictures. ... I am doing all that I can in 
the twenty-four hours, and in exactly the way I want 
to." 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson. M.D., has been 
elected President of the Woman's Club in Chicago. 
This club is one of the most prominent of the city, 
and now is doing a specially good work, in securing 
money for the woman's building of the University. 
Dr. Stevenson, a Mt. Carroll Seminary student in 
her girlhood, visited her Alma Mater a year ago, and 
read before the Oread Society her able paper on 
"Shakespere's Characterization of Abnormal Con- 
ditions." 

Miss Mari Hofer, in a private letter, writes: "We 
are all very happy and very busy." Miss Hofer and 
Miss Andrea are making Chicago their home. The 
former is still enthusiastic in her work as Mr. Tom- 
lin's assistant, and her sister, Andrea, is one of the 
editors of the Kindergarten, a periodical of special 
value to those interested in the needs of little people. 
Miss Ethel Roe, who returned to America some 
months ago, has been visiting the Misses Hofer in 
Chicago. 

Mis- VIRGINIA Dox is teaching in Albuquerque, 
in the school of that place, under the auspices of the 
New West Education Society. She is writing for 
various periodicals, among which is the special organ 
of the society, and so she is helping the work with her 
pen. We are pleased to have been remembered by 
her with copies of several papers giving us a glimpse 
of the wonderful scenery of her section and of the 
condition of the people whose interests she so much 
desires to promote. 

Mrs. A. Roi'er-Thayer, of Springfield, 111., hav- 
ing other engagements, was obliged to decline the 
invitation given to sing at reunion this June, and 
when doing so wrote: "I am delighted to think I am 
still remembered by those with whom I passed some 
of the happiest hours of my life. I so often talk and 
still_oftener think of my dear old Mt. Carroll days 
and wonder when and where my girls are. The 
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years have been long enough now to have contained 
much joy and sorry — change and suffering to some, 
no doubt." 

Mr. and Mrs. II \zzen reported a most delightful 
visit with Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Sawyer, in Lincoln, 
Neb., during the holiday time. The hospitalities at 
the ex-Mayor's are never limited, as whoever has the 
good fortune to share them will attest. Among the 
many pleasant things remembered by Mr. and Mrs. 
Hazzen in connection with this visit is the reception 
given by Mr. and Mrs. Sawyer at which the lawyers 
of Lincoln and their wives gave the Illinois visitors 
a most cordial welcome. 

Miss J. M. Hall, Elmira, N. Y., who has been 
connected with the Mt. Carroll Seminary for the last 
eight years, first as pupil and later as assistant 
teacher, has leave of absence for the coming school 
year to study in the Chicago University. Miss Hall 
will cany with her good wishes of very many friends, 
and will be cordially welcomed back after her study. 
Miss Hall has added vocal music to her accomplish- 
ments and is now one of the most popular singers 
of the Seminary. 

We introduce Miss Luella Totten as the teacher 
for this coming year of pupils in the advanced grade 
of the Conservatory. We quote from press notices: 
The American Art Journal, May, 1888, New York 
City, says: "Miss Luella Totten, of Pittsburg, who 
has been here the entire winter, left for home Satur- 
day. She has been studying with Sherwood and is 
highly talented. We are informed that she reads 
wonderfully well, has a clear, full and refined touch, 
abundant execution, good expression, more than 
ordinary conception. . . . Her rare qualities of mind 
and heart have made her a host of friends. Sher- 
wood has spoken of her talent for composing and 
predicts for her a brilliant future.'' 

The Pittsburg Press, May, 1891, among other 
things, says : "Her first appearance in Pittsburg was 
about three years ago, when she appeared with Sher- 
wood in the Nichol concerts. She afterward went to 
Germany and studied a year with Klindevorth and 
Moszkowski. Returning to America, she resumed 
studies with her former teacher (Sherwood) in Chi- 
cago. Mr. Sherwood predicts for her that she will 
excel Madame Theresa Correno, who is considered 
the greatest woman pianist in America." 

After her appearance with Mr. Sherwood in con- 
cert in Chicago the Inter-Ocean remarks : "Miss Tot- 
ton proved to be a brilliant young pianist ; her work 
is characterized by great delicacy of feeling as well as 
wonderful power. Her technique is refined and ex- 
pression could scarcely be excelled." 

When quite young it was said: "Miss Totten 
possesses talent closely akin to genius, with great 
self possession. We expect to hear great things 
before long from this young artist.'' 

In a late letter to the Principal. Mr. Sherwood says 
of Miss Totten: "She is extremely talented and a 
very fine player." 

The Pittsburg Press of May, 1 891, says: "Miss 
Totten plays with a wonderful power of expression, 
and her technique is delicate and refined. She will 
certainly surprise the musical element of Pittsburg 
when they again have an opportunity of hearing 
her." 



THE NEW YEAR. 

As speeds the years in their unceasing roll, 
A sense of newness tills each breaking morn ; 
And aims, by which we would our lives adorn, 
Fresh impulse gains from out each anxious soul. 
Vet, with each falling night, misgivings come 
From partial failure, warding off dismay 
By new resolves that wait the coming day — 
When to! the Fates our purpose will benumb. 
Master is he, tints conscious of life's stress, 
Who, year by year, through toil a path hath found 
To best from better, as its vantage-ground : 
And he whose mission, too, has been far less 
To strive in sunshine than in shadow grope, 
Still finds his heart replete with youth and hope. 

H. W. Hazzen. 



MT. CARROLL SEMINARY ANNIVERSARY. 

From the Standard, June 16, 1802. 

The closing exercises of Mt. Carroll Seminary, 
extending from June 5 to 9, had been preceded by 
the annual examinations, and by recitals of an excep- 
tionally high order, given by the graduates of the 
Conservatory, of which the accomplished Mrs. B. F. 
Hazzen is the efficient director. 

The Baccalaureate sermon was preached Sunday 
evening, by invitation of the Seniors, by Rev. J. B. 
Hutton, father of one of the class. He chose as his 
subject, "That our daughters may be as corner- 
stones polished after the similitude of a palace." 
The discourse was the natural outgrowth of the text, 
given at this time when the education of women is 
enlisting the attention of all thinking people.' While 
in no sense undervaluing any of woman's work, he 
showed that he thought the developing of character 
her special work, and he earnestly pleaded that she 
might be prepared for it. The pastor of the M. E. 
Church assisted in the service, and added greatly to 
the interest of the occasion by the music furnished. 

CLASS DAY. 

Class Day exercises, Monday afternoon, partook of 
the character of the day, and were a mixture of sun- 
shine and shower. After Miss Riley's appropriate, 
graceful greeting, came the class history by Miss 
Hutton, narrating episodes which suggested that this 
eminently studious group had managed to capture 
much fun on the way. By all present Miss Roggy's 
poem was pronounced pleasing. 

After it came the focal point of the exercises — 
the unveiling of the Cairn ; a pyramidical structure 
built of rocks, each engraved with the name of a 
member of the class and brought from her home. It 
was gracefully unveiled and commented upon by 
Miss McGrath. Following this, several little 
speeches called "Pebbles" very wittily brought to 
notice the homes of the young ladies, and the stones 
from the nine different States represented by the 
class. The class song and prophecy by Miss Fourt 
excited great merriment in the audience, while the 
patronizing tone of Miss Pottle's address to '93 was 
only equaled by the scorn of Miss Brownlee's '93 
reply. Miss Parkinson then conferred mock degrees. 
Miss Dunning's farewell address, with its pathos and 
dignity, made a fitting close to a very interesting 
programme. 

An informal reception was held in the Seminary 
parlors Monday evening, for the purpose of welcom- 
ing visiting friends. 



STUDIO WORK. 

Tuesday afternoon, from two to five o'clock, 
occurred the annual exhibition of studio work. At 
an early hour the north parlors were filled with 
friends and those interested in this flourishing de- 
partment of the Seminary. One of the first impres- 
sions one received upon entering the rooms was the 
variety of mediums used in the work. Besides the 
usual oil studies, and perhaps an unusual amount of 
water color, there were those in pen and ink, pastel 
and crayon. All available wall space was covered 
with framed pictures, studies from life, studies from 
still life, nature sketches anil cast drawing. 

Space will not permit us to mention each exhib- 
itor. All work was especially good, and reflects 
great credit upon the teacher, Miss Slee. The de- 
partment graduated two young ladies, Miss Amata 
Dunning and Miss Allie Wildey. Perhaps the best 
estimate of the work they have done can be gained 
from the two pictures in which they embodied the 
main lines of their stud)-. 

Miss Dunning's "An Ideal Hour" attracted, 
much attention. It represents a young girl in a 
neglige robe, very comfortably resting among the 
dainty sofa pillows, too comfortable to play the banjo 
she holds. The picture was an ambitious under- 
taking, but does credit to the young lady and her 
teacher. Miss Wildey showed marked ability in 
a portrait of her little brother, whose presence in the 
room gave rise to frequent comments from the 
guests, upon the faithfulness of the likeness. 

Passing through the main entrance into the art- 
rooms, one picture in the distance catches the eye. 
"Rival Roses" is the name well applied. This pic- 
ture is half life-size, a'cademy length. The girl in a 
yellow silk evening dress is indeed a rival to the 
yellow rose in her hand. The picture, so well con- 
ceived and executed, is the work of Miss Rella Parkin 
son, a former graduate of the institution, who returned 
to take the medal art course. 

This department has always employed superior 
teachers, and, under the direction of Miss Slee, has 
reached a degree of excellence rarely equaled in 
similar institutions. 

GRADUATING EXERCISES. 

Tuesday evening, Commencement drew a large 
and appreciative audience to the Baptist Church, 
which had been previously decorated for the occasion 
with ferns and mosses from Florida, sent by Mrs. 
Shinier for the use of the Juniors at this time. 

To the rhythms of a brilliant march the class of 
eighteen young women entered the auditorium and 
gathered upon the stage. After a few prefatory chords 
they sang Schubert's superb music to the twenty-third 
Psalm, and Rev. J. 15. Hutton offered prayer. 

Were it proper in a paper of this sort to give full 
reports of the evening's essays and orations, I could 
put some excellent thinking before the readers of 
the STANDARD. Miss Amata Dunning delivered an 

■ oration on the theme, "Homer and Phidias — Which?" 
It was a study of two great influences that still are at 
work in the world, and to which civilization is not a 

L little indebted. Miss Pottle then played a weird, 
mysterious tone-poem, "The Headless Horseman." 
Miss Fourt's oration, "Not Things, but Men; 
not Matter, but Mind ;" was a talk for the times. 



She has studied society as well as books, and her 
discoveries are, alas! too true. The little school- 
house, the New England idea, have given savor to 
American life; but times are changing. More and 
more we lose sight of the higher things. Sincerity 
in public life is waning. Only when we as a nation 
return to the high ideals of our fathers, can we take 
the position which we so fondly believe Destiny has 
in store for us. Misses Bole, Pottle and Hutton, all 
charming vocalists, now sing Campana's trio: "Madre 
del Sommo Amore. " 

"The Dawning Day" is the subject of Miss Hut- 
ton's essay. A new life is awakening among the 
people of the world. Is not the spirit of unrest 
the harbinger of reform ? The trend of all agitation 
and change is to develop God's purpose, the educa- 
tion of the race. 

Miss Lewis now plays, as an interlude. E. H. 
Sherwood's "Minuet in B flat," a composition as 
stately as an eld time dance. 

"We and Our Sisters, " Miss Mover's address, is 
a plea for heathen women. She tells, with pathos, 
the story of the subjection and degradation of Hindu 
women. 

Miss McGrath's estimate of "Lowell as a Literary 
Force," pleases the thoughtful in the audience, and 
especially the admiring friends of the dead poet, for 
it was a careful study. "The Jewel Song," from 
Faust ! What musical memories the words awaken! 
Miss Hatch gives the difficult and elaborate scene 
with fine expression and faultless execution. 

Miss Riley's paper on "Intellectual Europe in 
1492" can not be compressed into a sentence. The 
old and new, Europe awakening and the world awake, 
make interesting contrasts and a very interesting 
paper. 

Raff's "Polka de la Rein," by Miss Fish, wins 
hearty applause, and again we listen to a thoughtful 
young woman's address. "Waste,'' is Miss Roggy's 
theme. It is not the waste of lives in unnecessary 
war she would deplore so much as misspent time, 
neglected opportunities, lack of system, meager use 
of powers. A delightful closing to the students 
part of the programme is Miss Hall's singing of 
Reinecke's music, "Miriam's Song of Triumph." 

In words that should stimulate the young women 
for a lifetime, to earnest endeavor, Miss A. C. Joy 
now addresses the class. 

The venerable Principal, Mrs. Shinier, the proud 
mother of many classes, gives the diplomas to their 
owners, and the audience is dismissed with the ben- 
ediction. 

students' REUNION AM) conservatory CONCERT. 

Wednesday morning a business meeting was held 
by the education society organized a few years ago, 
for the purpose of endowing Mt. Carroll Seminar)". 

Wednesday afternoon, at the students' reunion. 
Miss H. Halderman gave us a glimpse of Springfield 
life, and Mrs. M. H. Greenleaf, of Augusta. Ga. , 
furnished an able paper on "The French Salon,' 
which was read by Miss Gordon, one of the present 
Faculty. Mr. J. M. Rinewault showed his interest 
in the reforms of the day, and interested his hearers 
in his paper on the subject, particularly that pertain- 
ing to capital and labor. Letters from students read 
by Miss H. Shirk and Mrs. W. R. Hostetter, easily 
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commanded the attention of those present. The 
duel, by urn iates, Misses Booth and Brown- 

. the vocal solus by Misses Dunshee and Calkins 
and Mis. I.. Jacobson Barker, ami the duet by Mrs. 
(i. C. Miles and Mr. J. II. Miles, won the hearty ap- 
plause of all the music lovers present. 

The clear and beautiful weather Wednesday 
evening was hailed with delight, especially by those in- 
terested in the Conservatory concert. The concert 
room was filled with a refined and appreciative audi- 
ence, including representatives from Rockford, Dav- 
enport. Chicago, Philadelphia, and Spokane, Wash- 
ington. The programme opened with a finely 
trained chorus of twenty-eight young ladies. The 
piano numbers were brilliantly executed, and re- 
ceived enthusiastic applause, while all the vocal 
numbers were warmly received and heartily encored. 
The variety of voices, and the ease with which the 
vocal -nlnists performed the selections so admirably 
adapted to their different sryles. was particularly in- 
teresting, lime and space forbid special mention 
of the excellence of each performance, but the critics 
are unanimous in saying that the concert was a great 
success, and, taken as a whole, the finest that has 
been given in the place tor some years. Following is 
the programme : 

Mirth."— I horus(Mas \ Euterpe Club 

Waltz,; b (Moszkowski) ..Miss Edith Kelley 

"Kc~i Thee on this Mossy Pillow," ( Henry Smart) 

\lis.r- Shirk, White. Brownlee, llitile ami Maloney 

Eausi W .ill, |< lounod) Miss] [itch 

rU-Lisst) Miss Roberta Eorrest 

''The Gypsies" — Duel (Brahms), . Misses Maud Shirk ami Dunshee 

••I Will Extol Thee, O Lord" (from Eli), ta) Miss Jessie Pottle 

. Miss Ina I hapman 
"Piano, piano, canto pio" (from Der Ereischuu), (Weber) 

Miss Hall 
I, i i|,. ;, \... 3, 1 I theibert N'cvini 

lin . Miss Maud Shirk) Miss Grace Hutton 

ion 1, ( Ambrose Thomas) . . Mi— Sarah 
■ ell. 1 in. 22 (Mendelssohn), Miss Grace Saxton 
uann). Euterpe Club 
\. ipanists, Misses Bole and Eish 

We give below the names and addresses of the 
class of '0,2 : 

Small 1. Bole, Freepori McGrath, Medicine I 

Irene Chapman, Oketo, Kan, Kan. 

Amaia Dunning, Spokane. Wash. Mar) E. Moyers, N'ev Grand 
Bessie I . B rl ngame, Kan. 1 hain, III. 

Rolterta I.. Forrest, Spokane, |e>sie W. Pottle, Chillicolhe, Ma 
Wash. Halley, Idaho. 

I-lln Eourt, Waukon, Iowa. Elizabeth Roggy, Princeton, III. 

Grace I. Hutton, Rushvtlle, Neb. Grace M. Saxton, Edgar, 
Bertha S. Lewis, Reynolds, Ml. Allie V.Wildey, Mt. Carroll, 111. 
Pella I'. Parkinson, Centralia, III. 

In addition to the above, two assistant teachers, 
Miss J, M. Hall, Klmira. N. Y.. and Miss M. M. 
Hatch. McGregor, Iowa, completed the Advanced 
\ 1 »cal G iurse. 



PRESS NOTICES. 



We copy below extract- from press notices ol re- 
citals given during the latter part of the spring term : 

Miss Hatch has a lovely voice, high, sweet and 
clear, and study and cultivation have given her won- 
derful execution, which, all combined, makehervoice 
a delightful one to listen to. Few will forget the 
sweet tones of the songs, ••Thy Remembrance" and 
" Murmuring Zephyrs," or the gay and dainty 
' \a i-ka " and " Ma\ F the brilliant 



" Regnava nel Silenzio " and "Faust's Waltz " re- 

iplause they deserved. — The Minor. 

A large number of Miss Hall's friends were pres- 
ent, the chapel being well filled by an appreciative 
audience. At the appointed hour, amid a storm of 
applause, the lady stepped before her friends with a 
composure and sweetness ,,f manner that won all 
hearts, and with the first notes of the beautiful " Fear 
Not Ye. Israel." proved herself at once well qual- 
ified to render the evening's programme. Miss Hall 
has a full, rich voice and a clear, distinct enunciation 
that is seldom found : she sings from the heart with 
an expression that is most enjoyable, showing her to 
have been an earnest student in this as in other 
branches of work. — The Mirror. 

The Piano Recital at Seminary Chapel, by the 
class of '92, which occurred Wednesday evening, 
was a very enjoyable affair, and was listened to by a 
large number of the friends of the class. Owing to 
the disagreeable weather many who intended to be 
present concluded not to brave the elements, but 
remained quietly at home, although they were aware 
they were missing a fine musical treat. The class 
was composed of Misses Pottle, Lewis, Chapman, 
Saxton. Forrest and Fish, and each individual per- 
former upon the piano was loudly applauded, and 
showed by tin' execution that her time had been well 
spent, since coming to the Seminary. There were 
no favorite-, each lady being highly skilled in piano 
playing. Their teacher, Miss M. J Hole, can well 
be proud of the recital a- given by her class. -The 
Democrat. 

'The Song Recital given in the Seminary Chapel 
on Thursday evening, May 26th, by the under 
graduates from Mrs. Hazzen's class, was up to the 
usual high standard of excellence, being in every 
way a credit to both teacher and pupils, each partic- 
iking her place upon the stage with a quiet 
dignity, rendering her number in a pleasing manner 
that gave evidence of hard study and faithful train- 
ing. 'There were man}- points worth}- of note, birt 
space forbids a special mention of each. As the 
Juniors, one by one, gave their numbers we rejoiced 
greatly at the prospect of the treat in store for us 
from the cla<s of '93. 'There are man}' fine voices in 
the Junior Class, and with a year of ;is hard study 
and skillful training as the past we predict for them 
glorious results. We can not refrain from a special 
mention of the duct. " Edenland," as given by Miss 
Maud Shirk ami Mr. A. J. Miles, it being the crown- 
ing feature of the evening, calling forth a hearty 
encore, compelling the young people to repeat the 
number. — The Democrat. 
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ALL GOOD COOKS 

THE YEAR ROUND. 

Send to ARMOUR & CO., Chi- 
. cagO, f°r ( '""I- Book showing use "f 
! ARMOURS EXTRACT 
Mailed free. 
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Open cut shows Filter 
Disc used in our Filter* 
and Separate Pate 

Chambers 



Gate City Natural Stone Water Filter. 

THE ONLY PERFECT PURITY HOUSE FILTER. 

^^B To M'liii'f PURE WATER use the justly celebrated and \\ nrld-renow- 

GATE CITY FILTER. 

A Porous NATURAL STONE is used as the Filtering 

Medium. 

The water which drips through this remarkable STONE, drop by drop, if made CHEMICALLY 
PURE, and is superior to most Spring and Aerated waters. These facts are certified to by our most emi- 
nent Analytical Chemists, Ph • sicians, Boards of Health, Sanitary Experts, and by over 75,000 of our best 

from actual use during the past ten years. Also in use in the principal Hospitals, { 
Asylums, Clubs and Public Building? in the V ■ S. 

For particulars, etc., address the 




GATE CITY STONE FILTER CO. 

Office and Salesrooms, 35 Murray St., NEW YORK. 



shows Kilter 
our Filters. 



EIIsriDOIRSEID B"2" 

BOARDS OF HEALTH, SANITARY ASSOCIATIONS, PHYSICIANS and SCIENTISTS, 

A- the BEST, SIMPLEST AND MOST PERFECT 

WATER FILTER and PURIFIER on the Market. 



I ^ A. >: EASILY KEPT CLEAN A. S A. M ORDI N A R Y WAT K K H* A IU < > W PI TC HER 



ONE OF EHAN1 IIIOIMM) VOL I NT ART liMMMCM'l IMv 

" 1 ha* c thoroughly tested your filter, and it ha- been an object of interest to many of the pupils T 
the filter and afterward examined with a microscope for several days without detecting the a 
made with the best lens that could be bought 

" It is the be*t of all the tiller- of which 1 have any know led^e " J J. BROWN, Professor of Che- \ \ 

ir ■■■(IC iM'riiiil tod, %to i-ciiiltl print thousand* ol (entiiiioniuU from nil section* in praise of it. 

" I "have experimented carefully with the filter you sent me and also with the Bepar* inking 

impure water is the presence of liviog organisms of a very low order. These are absolutely unable to pal pica! examina- 

tion of the stone after it has been used and then broken, shows thai ill ma mo further than the e Gate 

City Filter p 

'* The deleterious matter and disea>ed germs can he washed off with a little brush and thrown away.*' 

Pro:- JOHN PHI N, 294 Broadway, • 4 

" We have had cue of your Gate City Fillers in us.- for neveral months, ard it has given excellent satisfai tion ^ - iluml it." 

F A W SHIMER.Moist Carroll, III. 



•nit: \i;\v mouhf, Mm, WH\vt\m:% The AMERICAN FARMER, 




P. 0. BOX 5159. 



A Perfect Machine, Writing 82 Characters. 

REMODELED ISO lUfJtOVED. 

GOOD MANIFOLOER 

The BEST STANDARD TYPEWRITER in the WORLD. 

Inexpensive, Portable, No lr Inter- 

Type in all Languages, Easiest 
to Learn and Rapid as any. 

AGENTS WANTED EVEEYWHEEE. 

WARRANT; . ED 

THIS MACHINE IS EVERYBODY'S FRIEND 

■. body should have their writinj 
Tvpewritci. If always insurer 
prompt attention 

N. Typewriter Comphny, 
611 Washington Street, BOSTON/.MASS. 



PIANOS, ORGANS, AND ALL MUSICAL MERCHANDISE 

h'n rti ishfl nt wholesale itric .1, siiti/fi/, direct to the t-nnsu mrr. 

THE FINANCIAL MANAGER MAKES A SPECIALTY OF FURNISHING Ml • 
INSTRUMENTS I'O SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, TEACHERS AND CLERGYMEN AT THE 

FIRST CLASS INSTRUMENTS, 

Having been in the business thirty ri£l> more 

pianos and or^.tns than any one pel -. ot Urge CIl . ie to 

claim large experience and the Command of superior facilities for purcha istru* 

ments are handh cash and large deals secure the best possible rates. The arrangements 

J or selecting and testing instruments are such as to secure to ike Purchaser 
made in person. This may stem Lo assertion, tut write and team how this is doue. 

The purchaser can send an order by mail from any part of the United States and recei 
instrnnienl direct from the manufactory, having no large margin of profit to pay a dealer for kei , 
up a "Pal torea and stocks with attendant expenses of -ling 

agents, etc. Any person can buy through, this agency at the manufacturers' lowest who; 
at the same time the Financial Manager has a profit in the trade ven large dealer* I 

full particulars call at Mt Carroll Seminary, if within reasonable distance, and test the manv differ* 
*kn rs in use ; or obtain references hy writing 

FINANCIAL MANAGER, MT. CARROLL^SEMINARY, Carroll County, III. 




LIVE STOCS and POULTS? KAZ2SR 

CHICAGO. ILL. 
is .t bright, ne ing. as well »' 

practical paper. 

It is a semi- monthly — published the 1st and 
15th of each month — 16 page» — 24 numbers 
to the year. 

Subscription, .',0 < eut». 

We want one in every 1 
town to handle the 

■-^A JACK FROST FREEZER 

B 
29 Hurray it, ^EW Y0 ; K. 

Makes Ice Cream in 30 Seconds. 



MONEY^K^ 

A FORTUNE! for STUDENTS 

Full particuiarsFREE. scmo your aoomcss to 
UNDERWOOD&UNOERVW00^06r^i»^MEwM)w(CirY 



Ripana Tabules cure na - 
Ripans Tabula) 






T UK <>K K A I>. 





- - REGULATE THE - • 

STOMACH, LIVER ^BOWELS, 



AND - 



PURIFY THE BLOOD. 

A RELIABLE REMEDY FOR 

Indigestion, Biliousness, Headache, Constipation, 
Dyspepsia, Chronic Liver Troubles, Dizziness, Bad 
Complexion, Dysentery, Offensive Breath, and all 
disorders of the Stomach, Liver and Bowels. 

Ripans Tabules contain nothing injurious to the most delicate constitu- 
tion. Pleasant to take, safe, effectual. Give immediate relief. Sold by 
druggists. A trial bottle sent by mail on receipt of 15 cents. Address 

THE RIPANS CHEMICAL CO., 
10 Spruce Street, - - New York City. 




25c Each. 



jOc Each. 




Ui.oo Each 



*1. 50 Each. 



EUREKA PEN CLEANERS 

AND WITH INK Wills. 

Tiieyk"i'p your Pens clean and 
economize tpai 

**-Sold by STATIONERS or 
sent on receipt of price, by 

A.DEMAREST&SON, 

240 Broadway, N. Y. 



J®"*^ 

!>$« 



AGENCYfor^ 



i A pamphlet of information ami ab- ' t 

\siractof the laws, slewing How toy 

^Obtain Patents, Caveats, Trade^f 

' \Marka, Copyrights, sent jrU., 

v \d.ir.M MUNN Sl CO. 

^*i«l ftroattwar, 

"&vw York. 



"Seeing is Believing:. 



D 



A, 



*,. 



And a good lamp 
must be simpk-; when it is not simple it is 
-*> not good. Simple, Beautiful, Good— these 
(words mean much, but to see '• The Rochester" 
will impress the truth more forcibly. All metal, 
tough and seamless, and made in three pieces only, 
it is absolutely soft and unbreakable. Like Aladdin's 
of old, it is indeed a "wonderful lamp," for its mar- 
velous light is purer and brighter than gas light, 
r than electric Ii<:ht and more cheerful than either. 

Look forthtesUmp-THB Huckster If the lampdealcr bast, it the R*n«lne 

Rochester, and the style you want, send to us for our new il "Crated I cata logue^ 

kand we will send you ' »-your cho.ee of over i,OU 







una v* c win ocim \\'n .1 i.ii" r ' &*!•■■' - 

Ivaricties from the Lai test Lamp Store in the h 

BOCHBsTKB tUAIIIP < i>., 42 Park Place, New York City. 

*g* "The Rochester. ,, 



The addition of stenography and typewriting in the education of >"■«« P«* 
tenally their chances of making a livelihood W . T Hakris. U. S. Com t 



ople in 



iseo. 



Awarded " Medal of Superiority" American Institute, New York. 

A TIME-SAVING, MONEY-EARNING ASSISTANT. 




Standard Wru 

i 

rrs. 
Perfei;; Mauil -ider 

and beuer Manifold topics than upon any 
machine s-iade. . ™ . 

..d quality found in other Writ- 
penonty of 

The highest achievement in U 
Irrespective of price, the 
Every Machine Warranted. 
Ask for specimen of two-color 



•NATIONAL" TYPE WKITEU COMPANY, 

Factory and General Offices, 715, 7I7 and 719 Arch St., PHILADELPHIA, PA., U- S. A. 

B i WOODWARD, Pre. H. H. UN2. Vice-Prea. and Manage*. ER.Se. ai 

Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 





IVttafte: Your LJnen 

■sSNp'iUi Indelible Ink 

2 or S Letter 

Mooofcroir;.- with 

Bottle cf Indelible 

lint, SO cents. 

Sect upcu tcceip". 

of price. A.: 

WM. BATJMOARTEN, 

21S E, Fayette St., Baltimore, MA, 

Acfonta Wanted — 

UNIVERSAL CLOCK ADJUSTER. 

A little book of a practical clock fixer 

that positively teaches any one of common sense to ad 

just, clean, and keep in order their own clocks. It 

i teaches you how i.- find what stops the clock and 

teaches you the remedy. Clo much easier 

learned than most people suppose, and none who read 

this book carefully ever fail to learn. It will save 

many times its cost in one *in;*le year. Price THIRTY 

,ic copy. It is the only work of the 

kind ever published. Send and get a copy, and it will 

be the last money your clock will e\ <-r cost 

■ 

E. B. Gkannis, 33 East sad street \ . \ City 

TYPEWRITERS. 

in 1 

Second-hand Instruments at half new pi ices. Unpre- 
judiced advice given on all make... M Id on 
monthly payments. Any Instrument manufactured 
shipped, privilege to examine. EXCHANGING A 

lAl.'lY Wholesale prices to dea 
traced Catalogues Jree. 

TYPEWRITES "(31 Broadway, New 1 

HEADQUAETEES.j* 06 Wabash Avc - Ci 



Ripans Tabules: pleasant laxative 
EUpans Tabules core the blu 
Kipans Tabules banish pain 
Itipans Tabules cure colia 
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T HE OR E A D. 



THE GEO. S. PARKER GOLD FOUNTAIN PEN. 




THE FINEST WRITING FOUNTAIN PEN MADE. 
Simple in c n struct io it, Ha- perfect control of ink supply. Warranted and >old subject to exchange it' n 



registered mail Price-list on application 






THE PARKER PEN CO.. Janesville. Wis. 
slOQ.OO irv GOLD! 

To more I boron ft b I y i ■■ I roil iter Hall'a |>u Id ica I ions uc will Jiir •I0O.00 in solil TO \ > V ONE tvbo will 
first scud I lie nanlfl of three lii<l<leu animals in 111*- following sentence: A PICK So* III ST UK A It I \ I GEN- 
II s \\ nil m:\ I It IITKUFT* WITHOUT SPOCES8. With your answer yon must sriul Ike resiilar iimoiini 
tor any one of Hull's publications. 

Hull's New Free-hand Drawings. 

For those who «ish to improve themselves in this most delightful art : for TEACHFRS who desire ; • r« and 

keep the LITTLE POLKS busy. The drawings can be cut out, pasted on card boar < iboted to pupils to draw each 

day, thus s< ■ urine instru (ion, busy work ami variety to each pupil for the- entire year 

Teachers who teach LANGUAGE, OBJECT LESSONS or PRIMARY READING aluable 

7 8UEBTS- 210 DRAWINGS, 85 (IMS. 

Hull's kFrcf-liuiifl. 4-romci rfc Ura.it i ntf-book, 6; pages, over 300 illustrations, a complete manua 

st ruction, including a system ol paper folding, HOW TO MAKE BLACK Bi 'A K DS, with numerous hints on teaching, aoapted- 

-nt- 

Hull's s<>| I -1 list rucl iiitf Book -keeping". Do you wish to ? Din jr. for 60 cents 

be done at home a- satisfactorily as at Commercial Colleges H undreds >f y* ■•■">; men and n responsible posi- 

Hnll's system. VOf DO NOT NEED A T£A< HER We help you free. 




Sj»ecial insir feachers HOW TO 



tions who learn? ' 

-JlltS 

Mull"* l*li yhiolou * ilete treatise, including a full account of Stimulants and Na 

DRAW the different organs and tell their function— an immense power. ;o cents 

Hull's Examination of School Teacher* I'lftj Tears Ago, ih. most not erwrk 

ien Just the thing; for entertainmei - 01 dollars hai on — home talent 

WE TEACH SHORT-HAVI) BY MAIL. Write for plan Address all orders for Hull's publications to 

Send Postal Notes or Draft* tf po*atbl*. H- A.. HULL, SShelton. Neb. 




THEGRE*T FORM 
BOOK. 



HILL'S MANUAL 

Standard in S For 

prices a^k any book agent, or w 

DANK8 vV OO.. 

103 State Street, CII1' 

. 0|>|>ort ti nil > lor Ladj and Gentlemen 

t a 11 \ assrrs. 



The Rip Van Winkle Reclining Rocker. 

MAKES 15 PIECES OF FURNITURE 

HAS 200 CHANGES OF POSITION. 
le while sitting in the chair. Can re- 
cline the back or till « 
f from the ouch or seat it* the least. Can !>c fastened rigidly in any 
position. 

CAN ROCK YOURSELF AS WELL LYING DOWN AS SITTIVG UP. 
Istered in Plush, Leather or Wilton Rirgs Send -am stamp 
fcr Elegant Lar;c Display Card in Co airs in ilifferein positions, upholstering 

and fra=: List ami Illustrated Catalogue containing the Legend of Rip Van Winl 

free GYNECOLOGICAL and WHEEL CHAIRS a Specialty. A 

p. v. l,i:\vis. Catakill, \. • . 

THE "NEW PROCESS" 

THE ORIQIltfAL EVAPORATING STOVE. 
IMPROVED FOR ITS THIRD YEAR. 

A Store that Lights like Sis ! No Coal to carry :: or Ashe: to carrj out ! 

Tin 'ONLY Stove mad.- with ELEVATED CAB- 
INET OVEN, which obviates the necessity of stoop- 
ing while using the < )ven. 

The " Step " Burner is swiveled, and can be used 
on ••Str|>" for heating wash-boiler, cooking, >'t<-.. and 
also under the oven. It can only be lighted when 
swung from under the oven, and thus avoids all flash- 
Lng and puffing to bum the hand. 

All p.-u-ts are made of RUST-PROOF materials. 
The Needle Valves are GERMAN SILVER, and 
will not corrode. 

SZEZtsTID FOE CATALOG1TE. 




\o. <i range (hum: < 



THE STANDARD LIGHTING CO., Cleveland, Ohio. 



45 sold in '88 
2,288 sold in '89 
6,268 sold in '90 
20,000 will be sold in '91 

THESE EHit'ltES TKIJ, THE 

STOKV ol'tlu- KVKIM.UOW. 

IM.. El ER-UOIXG, 

KVEHI.ASTl-.u 

Steel AERMOTOR 

Wherr on*- goca 
other- follow, and 

" WE TAKE THE COUNTRY" 

This nnprpoc i ti Am: 

■■- fact that heforecomin.-neing the 
! ■ 

tiun anil experiments were male by a skilled) 
nu--crhaiiie.il ileb over 5.000dy* 

namometric tests wort' made on 61 different 
form* of wheel?, propelled by artificial audi 
uniform wind, t-y which were set- 
ting to 
. 

[hot 
'air to rota!:' . 

y wooden arraa, 

Mel, as in the) 

melta* mil), iad numerous other mora 

tbottgb not leas important que-a. 

Ions proved that 

the power of tit-. I tls could 

land the AERMOTOR 

daily demonstrates it ha..* DMH dune. 

ltd. To the liberal policy ortbe Aermotor 

Company, that guarantee* its gnods sat- 

or pays freight 
8d. 




which has madi 
prices io that it t 
cleat less than th 
1/ you want a/li 



put of It- 

-*i artl- 

6f Strong, ( 4 a Wheet 

that will coat you leasthnn uoad.antt 
IP Ylll "ANT 
Till -.Toil Kit IOC NOV J 1UYKTO 
CU*HrTheTlhlr>gTowrr>andTilE 
mil Kl that IM \s»Im ii all oMx-n 
ST i M» si II. I 

■ ■ 

^ SI Aiim AiitmiTPR 

TIHT W1M, DO TDK WORK OF 
KOI i; H0B8KM At 1 111: i o^t OF 
OKI rfioo aato 111m- 

■ 

io the 
AERMOTOR CO. 

well k Fillmore Sta.. Chicago, 

9, a , or ■■ ranch, 12 Main 

N, Cal.. U. 3.A. 



1WT.GARR0LL SEMINARY 

CARROLL I'mi-ntv, Ii.i... 

(Incorporated in 1852] is in its thirty ninth 
year, It has never employed an agent in 
any « av |,, solicit patronage or funds, 
*bich is an exception to all other instltu- 

•'""h in I lie country. The help ii ,y ; 
educate worthy, talented girls lias no equal. 

TorrroM and V-i of Books Free 

Piven to one student from each township in 
' "rod County, and to one from each 
county in t|,e Northwest. Valuable assist- 
ance is given to iis graduates who desire 
positions, scores of whom are occupying 
Places among the best in High Schools 
Seminaries, Academies and Colleges, West, 
East, North ami Sooth. Many are filling 
with eredit placi sol' business trust. Among 
the helps for sneh preparation! type-writing 
and stenography are taught. No worthy. 
talented young woman with good health, 
though with small means, need despair of 

securing a Normal, Academic, College, Mv 

Ileal or Aft education. 

The services of a skilled resident physi- 
cian are given free to students. 

The Con -i i. 

M Mt. Carroll, III., rank's among the 
the country, while itt 

than the same advantages cost in large 
fiiies. "Oreads,'' free, give particulars. 
Send for one. 

The Tkai sers' Pbovision ob System op 
Pecuniary Aid 

affords advantages rarely found in an in- 
•titlltion of this kind. There are many who 
would gladly make teaching a business, 
and who, if properly prepared, would be 1 



ornaments to the profession, but who are 
not able to defray the expenses of such 
preparation. For the aid and encourage- 
ment of such, and for the purpose of ele- 
vating the standard of common schools, the 
Principal has for many years practiced a 
system which opens to a large number the 
means for securing a good, practical edu- 
cation, and a preparation for an extended 
held of usefulness, which they could not 
otherwise enjoy. The system is as follows : 
To those who have not the means to se- 
iii education, who possess good minds 
and unexceptionable character, as recom- 
mended by persons of known responsibility, 
if sustained on personal acquaintance, the 
Principal will open an account, giving credit 
on hills for hoarding, tuition, etc., the pay- 
ment of said hills to he secured by a prom- 
note signed by the student if of age 
(or otherwise by parents or guardian), and 
a reliable indorser. Notes to be given 
quarterly in advance, same as payments 
become due, on time from one to four 
vears, one year without interest. Books and 
stationery are cash articles, and must be 
paid for when received. Those who have 
not friends to indorse their notes, hut in 
other respects come fully recommended as 
above, can enter the "Manual Labor De- 
partment," asset forth in another column. 
To further aid in the elevation of the 
common schools of the State, and especially 
in Carroll County, the Principal will give 
tuition free in the emir,- Teachers' Course to 
adent from each county in the North- 
mi to one student from each town- 
ship in Carroll County, III. Students wish- 
ing to avail themselves of this provision 
may apply to the School Commissioner of 
the county i i which they reside, who will 
give preference to those giving the greatest 
promise of usefulness. The Commissioner, 
in making selections, will lie careful to 
imend only candidates of irreproach- 
able moral character, and of decidedly 
good or more than ordinary ability, to the 
end that the energies of the Institution 
may not be wasted upon unworthy or in- 
competent persons. The schools of the 
people demand the best talent and the 
highest character on the part of those who 
aspire to the responsible office of teacher in 
them. Deficiencies arising from want of 
proper culture can lie supplied, but not 
natural talent. Candidates are required to 
be: 1st, not less than sixteen years of age; 
2d, to produce a certificate of good moral 
character, signed by responsihle persons; 

:;.|, to board in the Institution, under the 
special supervision of the Principal; 4th, 
. e. >n acquaintance, that they deserve 
the favors nffen d. 

Tin: Noumai. ob Teachers' Course 

is hesi advertised in the eminent success of 
who go out from this department. 
School committees give to our graduates a 
decided preference wherever this Institu- 
tion is known; hence it is an exceptional 
thing for one of our graduates who desires 
be long without one. the demand 
upon ns for teachers frequently exceeding 
the supply. 

Omnibuses and Carriages 

are always in attendance at the depot here 
on the arrival of trains. Students are eon- 
veved directly to the Seminary, at any and 
all hours, day or night, on which trains 
may arrive, heme parents may have no 
anxiety about their daughters coming here. 



TEE MO ui ORGAN TRADE 

continues flourishing. Our financial man- 
ager continues to sell the bent instruments at 
the lour*! possible prire*, and is crowded with 



orders from all directions, and is continu- 
ally shipping instruments direct from the 
manufacturers to customers scattered from 
New Hampshire to Washington Territory. 
Students of long ago, as well as those of 
the present time, apply here for new in- 
struments. 

Rejpebences, 

being a very few of the hundreds of re- 
sponsible names we might mention : 

O. P. Miles, Esq., Elijah Baily, Sarah 
Hostetter, Boss Hostetter, all of Mt. Car- 
roll, 111. 

Hon. tieorge M.Thummel, Grand Island, 
Neb. 

A.J. Duer, Pawnee City, Neb. 

Rev. George Campbell, Colfax, W. T. 

Mrs. Rilla (Preston) Elder, Boulder Val- 
ley, Mont. 

Mrs. Lucy Dearborn, Deerfield, N. II. 

Rev. Joseph Philips, Coldwater, Mich. 

Rev. Washburn, President Bwing 
lege, Ewing, 111. 

Dr. John H. Byrne, 221 West Randolph 
street, ' bid 

lion. William S. Shirk, Sedalia, Mo. 

Dr. J. H. Long, 2;'4 East Broadway, 
New York City. 

Miss M. A. Currier, Somerville, Mass. 
(near Boston). 

Mrs. S. I',. Powell, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 

Miss Laura Holland, Carhondale, III. 

We might fill pages of the Oread with 
names, hut forbear inflicting a long list. 

Persons wishing to purchase an instrument 
will do well to write to the above parties 
letters of inquiry. We have given names 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, which will 
give some idea of the extent of the acquaint- 
ance of our financial manager. Mt. Carroll 
Seminary, Carroll County, 111. 

Expenses. 

Our patrons, in looking over the list oi 
expenses, sometimes make unfair compari- 
sons with other schools, or with hoarding 
in a private family. We include a number 
of items in our bill, and hence the figures 
at one glance seem higher than do tie 
sin' 'ar institutions. Many, in estimating 
the expenses of any hoarding-school, neg- 
lect to consider one or two important mat- 
ters. We do not claim to take the place of 
sympathetic, judicious mothers, hut we do 
try to exercise care something akin to that 
bestowed upon the young of the home. 
The doing of the many things that do not 
show, such as those who have the care of 
young ladies will understand, demands a 
good deal of time from somebody. Pupils, 
in case of sickness, arc treated by the resi- 
dent physician, free of charge, unless suf- 
fering from a protracted illness. \\' e are 
very happy and thankful to be able to say 
that the instances in which the members of 
our family have been ill for any length of 
time are very few. the number in the whole 
history of the school being so small that it 
can be counted on one's lingers. The 
hygienic regulations are such as to prevent 
sickness, so in general we have a healthy 
family. We have been successful in avoid- 
ing tiie spread of contagious diseases. In 
the thirty-nine years of the school's history 
we have never had any such disease spread 
throughout our Institution. The experi- 
ence of six years ago illustrates the case in 
hand. There were cases of measles in 
aim. .si every family in our city where there 
were young persons, but we hail but one 
in our Seminary building. We endeavor 
to be as diligent as possible in using the sani- 
tary means at our command. All this re- 
quires thought, watchfulness and time. 
Is it not worth the while for fathers and 
mothers to consider these things as well as 
the number of dollars paid into the school 
treasury ? 



